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^gipefy as eidbibked m tbe 

The Bubfect is a sd!k^ntlN^ ^^ii 
contrast can pmsibty be stri^Ei|^; 
severe square folds of DUrer aiiii^ 
continuous,; pi^y folds c^ Greei^'. 
it is not oniySi difference of 
purpose, but denotes a difierent 
Clmracter of drapery varies with 
individual artist who treats irj and 
since individuality will assart its^ 
as well as, and almost to the 
in the human figure. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds in his fou 
says: "The art of disposing tfie 
the drapery makes a very consld^ 
of the painter s study. To nud» . H 
natural is a mechanical operatioii 
neither genius. nor taste is require- 
it requires the nicest judgment to 
drapery, so that the folds shall hav^^ 
::j^communicatioti, and gfracefully 
''oa.er, wid, such na,uJ;egli^« «* 
like the effect of chance, and at the 
show the figure under it to the u 
vantage." 
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even 

a student 

mme easily taught the latta* than 

I m ^e rules of drapery could not 

Moertatned as those for delineating 

txtttk.** This opinion expressed by 

MhnMa k», however, somediing of a 

)^DrBpery can undoubtedly be reduced 

; given certain conditions we can 

9pM drapery behaving in a particular 

'"^IpE^ iM artists proceeded upon a 

1^^ and often developed their 

the very slightest hint from 

; but it should be remembered 

artists of the great periods were 

ttsaif^ in both the principles and 

^ their Art ; they knew their business 

iy» and were not dependent upon the 

system which obtains in the present 

y nlade for certain results, and un- 

f^got what they aimed for. 

be difficult to overstate the value importaiioe, 
ce of drapery in Art, as without 5^^"*^*^ "* 
iS^rical painting, ''all splendour of 
ii^ variety of texture, would be im- 



It also serves to amplify the The utet of 

Qrapery 

>^ ' ^ lbod3^ " Lectures and Lessons on Art" 
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mmts m 
^It a^ds to ib^ 
attd i^i^s additional interest td 
mtuatkm/' * The subject is sucb 
<»^ that it practically coyw^ dbe 
crif Art Few works of Jtrt 
hmnan figure have been prodiiicai 
not introduce some form of my&hs^, 
bodyi and in .the face of sii^ anil 
van^ mass of material we cannot 
noKrh more than touch the fringe of 
and to give a plain practical stateep^^ 
ing facts connected with a siifa)ectf 
hitherto received scant recOgnitic^'^ 
It is somewhat curious that.tfaii 
subject should have received so litdi 
from writers upon Art Sir Joshii^^ 
while admitting the importance of l^f ^ 

^ The two^uies liberally and Mode^, b¥ Ck^yttftlj 
instance of what is meant b^ the unplification <»di« fijg^^^ 
serves to fill up the intervening spaces betwtooi theair^ " "^ 
pleasantly maks the lines ot the figures, and idso „.^ 
The ** Apollo Belvedere " is another instance in point 
**Anafy& of Beanty," says: '<Tlie dimpeiy tet i 
itailders and folds over his extended arm hath its tn^^j 
it assists in keqMOit ^ general af^peaianoe wtdiio A^ 
pyramid; secondly, it'filb'up the vacant angle an4(Kr 
tiucesoffdie rtraightness of the lines the arms neCM 
the body in such an ac^on ; and, lastljr, spreading m; k 
ing km» it helps to satisfy the eye with a noble iSfim 
poildoa altpgetoer, without dqwivii^ die bidder of 
bea«ti» of the node." 

'Ffauowm. "LeccnresonScnlptare.'* 
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i«ct^ The same neglect is observable 
sSSkei training schools with reference W 
ject The studies of drapery m 
students in the different Schools ^iill 
competition for the various rewardi 
by the educational authorities, are moi 
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linllative skill Accidental creases . 

folds, which no doubt im- ^ 

rralism to the work, but which 

giar the general effect and disr 

hsading id^t of arrangement, are 

with scrupulous exactness, but 

lH^p^ arrangement of the fold is poor, 

in that sense of fitness which the 

cif any figure should have Such a 

AH^-,^ example, the Di scobolu s will be 

in su^ a manner as ^entirely ignore 




ilpiMi^ sfmit and intention, and the effect 

l;^<lii|sequence absurd. For this, no doubt, 

'§$t^Bi6r is mainly responsible, but this fact 

m wonder all the more that such an 

i part of the painter's Art is not sys- 

y taught No doubt the subject of 

is touched upon in the examination 

l$i%ure design," 6u( it should, unquestion- 

^;Wmde the subject of a social examination. 

bfactory as things are, however, we 

tulate ourselves on some sort of 

nt having been made during the 

decades. Twenty-five years ago the 

Burdett-Coutts offered a substantial 

I©) for the best study of drapery exe- 

the students of the National Art 

ikhool, but as there appeared only 

r the offer was withdrawn. 
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simplest system of drslpeiy 
when the material is smpen^bd 
wise from two points of si^^»port. 
oi the folds radiate fan-like from 
and the folds form a series of feslooni 
or less regular, or a succession of i 
pcmderating alternately on one ^de 
other, and gradually melting or d 
in die mass of the niateriaL Tim 
chameter of the folds will neoas^iaiily 
upon the heaviness/ harshness, or 1 
the material employed. We sd^^ ft' 
material as best adapted for deiniii 
the structure of the folds, as it is 
i^ich the principles of. light and 
most easily grasped. . Often the con^ 
the fold or festoon iM'eaks upon 
forms a subordinate fold, making llie 
more an^dar. (Fig. 3.) 

The fokk of drapery may very wtH 
ei^ to a series of rii%es or hSk ii^ 
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Jfeld faavingf its body, its base» 
irith the corresponding grooves 



jirairates die simplest possible ar«Praff|g 
MmM or two folds. In the first the SmjSiMto 
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ent of the planes 
the drapery. 



material forms a complete festoon, 
Iphi breaks off suddenly at the base, 
il <feep cavity. The second is less 
«id, from the weight of the material, 
the centre of the festoon, forming 
fold, the festoon becoming more 
I0idi the base of the fold being less 
^1^ dying away more or less in the 
wass of the material K 

tj^ems of light and shade there are P»Bc^iet 
to be considered — ^high light, halfandSuule 
shadow, reflected light, and cast 
^la tte profile view which is given 
lt31 be seen that the first fold or 
Material offers the greatest amount 
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of projectiofi, the seo^ I tdkr j^ 
imtil the gmnmlplam of the iiiatfii|[ 
The ridge or summit of the fcdd ki 
which receives the high^t I%lit» 
iht amount of projection. A certa^ 
hig^ lig^t will, however, be recdi^ 
parts oC^^e cavities of the ^^1^^ 
immed&liBly opposite the Hgfa^ 
stance (Fig. 4) the largest mm 1^ li 
dbe base of ^ first §(M. In 1^^ 
of the folds, being near^ the tighi 
the eye, will receive the Mghest K 
actual practice (and this imSl bf 
in material of a highly reflective 
silk or satin) the greatest aiili^ 1^ 
be in the cavities, as light reflects 
a>ncaye than upon a convex su 
strongest dark also will be foui^l to 
upon the edges of the folds represen 
deep shadow, but in the casi skadmf^^ 
are less affected by reflected light ^ rri^ 

The amount of reflected light wiH, d^ 
depend upon the degree of projectitm 
folds, the amount of light received, an^ 
the near proximity of other folds to 
can be reflected. : ; ^ 

Upon referring to the study of 4 s 
figure by Sir Edward Poynter (page lit 
is really a study of drapery suspended 
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points, since the mas® . c^; fdds 
left shoulder of the figure, fails ii^ 
is caught up on the right 
will be seen that j^ecisely the 
is demonstrated Inde€d, ^&m 
drapery folds under th^ 
varies, and the folds 
upon to behave in a stniQiiii^i^^ 

Fig. 6 is an example irf 4;^ 
^drapery, which offers a more 
of folds than the one we have 
ing, but still not so cpm{dex as 
stretched upon so varied a form 
figure. It will be observed tl^ 
drapery is ample the lines t2|;ke 
two opposing systems, 
dominated by the points of suppoif|| 
or folds of the drapery answer 
This answering is caused by the 
the fold in the simple festoon at or 
centre, and breaking alternately Qn 
or the other. 

Fig. 7 represents the theory of 
of drapery hanging from two pointo^ 
actual practice, from accident or cl^# 
the folds become a little more varied* 

The next point to be considered is 
acter of what may be called the ^s 
These vary with the kind of material 
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(By Sir E.J, Poynter, P.R,A 
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In a soft silk the forms are roundel^ 
the folds more continuous, gende, i^ 
ing (Fig. 8). In a hard silk they 
and the folds break more sdptenly ^ 
general effect being more ^^ubr. 
takes somewhat of the character i^ 
though the folds are somewhat leis 
beautiful study of a satin dress by 
Poynter gives the si^en o( ssiJdn 
and expresses, the character of 
no better example could be gi 
general effect of such a mat^al 
satin, with its numberless reflecti^^l% 
so much upon its surroundings and/ 
of the material to the light that ^ 
studied from nature : no general systooi 
and shade and effect could be fi 
In a heavy woollen material the 
larger, simpler, and the eyes have ii;l 
ness, and even a daud/eness of 
(Fig. lo). In a light muslin the 
effect is creasiness and crinkliness {P\ 
Velvet is the richest of all materials, an 
able to offices of state and to persons c^ 
distinction. 

In connection with the foregoing. Sir J 
Reynolds may be profitably quoted. He 
in his fourth discourse : ^' In the same 
as the historical painter never enters into 
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detaib c^ colours, so neither doc^ he 
conceptions with minute attention t^ fm 
crimiimtions of drapery. It is tl^ inferior 
that marks the variety of stuife. W^ 
the dbthing is neither woollen npr lk^;^ii|^ 
silk, satin, or velvet — it is drapery ; it i 
more.'' It is no doubt true thajt som$ 
greatest painters — ^Leonardo, Raphael, 
Angelo— did not concern themselves 4M^ 
these nice discriminations ; but it shoidd lie 
remembered that since the time of Sir Jmhli^ 
the English Pre-Raphaelites have amply ife* 
monstrated the fact that great Art b not 
incompatible with the closest attention to the 
details of nature. 

Another most important matter is in the ed|g^ 
and turnovers of the tlrapery. These sfaotlbl 
7*^ always be emphasised, especially in de^pradive 
work, as such emphasis of the edges ma^t&m^ 
assists in composition of line, and the tuiii^fidlS 
give a richness of decorative effect which i^t^ 
be further emphasised by the introduci^^ .^^ 
a different colour from that of the upp^ sid||p 
the material. ■' ^ 

The illustration (Fig. 12), which "ts^frc^ii 
fifteenth-century brass, is a curious examjp^ 
of a false treatment of turnovers. The ut^ar 
side of the cloak is ornamented with ermine, w^ 
the shapes of the turnovers as a consequence ipt^ 
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irbOe the dress and upper side of 

bdng of the same decorative value 

effect is that of a distorted figure. 

c^ this ,kind are exceedingly rare in 

and the illustration is here given 

example of what to avoid. 
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CHAPTER III 



DRAPERY UPON THE HUMAN FIGURE 
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IF drapery he placed upon an irregular obje^ 
such as the human figure, it will neces$arQ|r ; . 
rest upon, or hang from, its. most importsMit; >^ 
points, which will form the points of supped 'i 
and the drapery will take the form of radiattn^ J 
folds starting from and dominated by tlioise 
points of support. In an upright figure the 
folds will eitfier fall perpendicularly from di© 
points of support or take the form of waves 
or festoons according to the action of the 
figure. 
J?*£n^ Points of support are of two kinds — ^prin^oy 
and secondary. A primary support is one from 
which the drapery mainly hangs, as from a 
shoulder, or, as in the accompanying illustrationi 
from the back and head. A secondary sujp^ 
port is produced by any eminence of the bo4|r 
sufficiently prominent to push the drapery out 
or influence its form. 

In the accompanying diagram (Fig. 13) th# 

areas of support are defined by the doti^ 
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lilies^ and ttese are tii^ 
die %i]re assarts itsdH The 
does not really influence tibe 

In the half-tone iUustratioik 
ing figure a heavy materi 
The system of fdds te, 
shnplei and the principle of 
marked as it woidd be in a 

Fig. 15 is a similar knedl^ 
figure by Giotto from the com] 
^ Raising of Lazarus'' in the Aliei^ 
Padua. It is a very good 
austere dignity and refinement, of 
work, and illustrates extremely wiH 
ciple of radiation from and to #^ 
support. The areas of contact of 
with the figure are similar to thorn 
ceding illustration, with the exce{]riii^ 
has suggested the whole of the com 
thigh to the knee, so as to express 
the figure more completely. In rfiis 
principle of composition of hm W 
emphasised, although the drapery is 
natural. There is an element of desi^i^ 
old work, and properly so, and 
in the works of the greater artists* 

To further illustrate the manner in wl 
figure asserts itself in drapery, a figure ^ 
a light clinging material is given (Figi 
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STUDY FOR ANDROMACHE 
(By Lord LdgbioD) 
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Fig. 14. 

ing areas of support, and draped. 
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Tb^ mrms oi sij^qport, in dbis installed i»^ cmh 
tlie le^t shoulder, die right forearm^ the breaitti^ 
the mbdcmien, t^e left hip, the right thigh, ^li 
ikt uqpper portion of the leg.; In such 
nmtof^ the contours of the figure m&sstt 
selves much more strongly than ik^y wmM^^^ 
a hMtvier material, and the folds radlite frii^ ^ 
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Fio» 15.— KneeHiig Figure. By Giotto. Arena Qbi^, Ihdmu 
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the points where the drapery is gathered iflffe |f • 
to the areas of support. ^ 

If the drapery be drawn upward the sysl^ | 
of areas or surfaces of suj^rt will be e&03^ 
reversed, and will be on the under side d^ 
masses of the figure instead of the upper (] 
16), the folcli radiating from the points wh^i^ 
the action takes place, to the bases or 
of support In the accompanying ill 
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PEEY UPON THE HUMAN FIGURE 25 

||^ 17) the drapery is drawn up about equally 

die shoulders, and the lines of the drapery 

a more or less complete series of festoons. 

other words, the shoulders form a pulley, 

the areas marked by dotted lines on the 

of the nude figure form the points or 

^ jpregs of resistance of the drapery. 

18 and 19 represent a figure in a 
3^^ita$Kliiig reposeful attitude, and the same figure 
|i:lll|^ the arms and right leg upraised. In 
farit^ instance the principal points, of radiation 
i^>; lie the fibula at the pit of the neck and the 
^!iig|Mtis round the breasts and waist In Fig. 19 
II secondary system of radiation is formed by 
libe raising of the knee, the drapery forming 






^rlMloons between the upraised knee and the 
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\g0iL hip, the greatest number of folds lying 
In the hollow between the thigh and the body 
df the figure. 

It will be seen by referring to the illustra- 
tion that the drapery behaves in a regular 
and systematic way, both left and right side 
irf the figure being practically the same, with 
only sufficient difference to prevent monotony. 
The cast is an ordinary and natural cast of 
drapery, and not at all arranged. 

In the figure standing at ease — i.e. with the Folds i^nmi 
weight upon one leg and the other slighdy bent ^^ *^ 
— ^the folds of the drapery will always fail per- 
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Fig. 21.— St John. Psrugino. 
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ART 



pendidilafiy H'cmoi tlie h%i i^pcm whidi die %uFe 
rests, and radiate geiieratty toifrards tlie op- 
posite side of ^e %iire» a principal fold 
radii^g to tile Jmet whkk is pijdbed out 
The k^ which is bent, from the knee upwanfe, 
wiU aAmys assert itself, an^ the form of the leg, 
especially at the knee, shoidd, in every instance, 
be clearly defined The illustration given from 
a Byzantine mosaic at Rmrenria admirably il- 
lustrates ttiis law, which is universal both in 
Art and in Nature* In thk instimce the 
drapery of the miter garment m caught up 
over the left arm, and further emphasises tfa^ 
kw of radiation from a given point By^^antine 
mosaics are admirable for purposes of study, as 
the material of mosaic does hot favour the 
introduction of detail. The figures are, there* 
fore, designed with great simplicity and care. 
In the earlier mediaeval manuscripts this 
principle of emphasising the form of the thig^, 
and the radiation of the folds from the one 
hip to the opposite knee, wad reduced to a 
convention. (See Fig. 22, which is from an 
Anglo-Saxon MS. in the British Muslim, 
and is not an isolated example but is Q^pical 
of the work of that period.) And here let 
it be stated that the word convention is not 
necessarily used, either in this or other in- 
stances in this work, in a derogatory spirit 
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^"ftttlMd. the whole histwy of Art consist in 

! settii^ iq> of a convendon, that conven- 

^^tfon lasting for a longer or 

K'jijhorter period, to be su^lanted 

j>&i turn by another convention 

set of conventions. The 

Shtstrauon in question is, no ^ 

' doubt, somewhat archaic, but 

t it admiraUy serves its pur- 

^ j .pose ; the drapery fulfils all the 

^ f conditions of racfiation from 

points of support, and the figure 

^ ^ is perfectly natural in idea and 

, ''^ intention. M(»t of the illum- 

^ inated MSS. of this period, 

> as, indeed, much of the medi- 

I aeval decorative sculpture, were 

turned out in the regular course 

of work without any, or with 

wily a very casifal, reference &uwnMS. 

' ', ... HuMtut.. 

to nature, the artists simply 
adopting the conventions of the time. 

In the figure of St, John by Perugino (Fig. 2 1), The div- 
which IS a typical example of this artist's some- Penfiaa'a 
what monotonous grace, precisely the same prin- ^'^•'T 
oples are observed. The crossing over of the 
lines of the drapery of the outer garment is an 
invariable rule with Perugino. "This crossing 
over has an important use : it counteracts the 
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var&Mic»m cm these few ttisi^i 
however) to the end of the perf cmttiuice^ tl^^&dl^^ 
in his case» was a very long parfofmam^ lamim 
lived to a ripe old age. :-( 

Notwithstanding the forje^oing ren^rl^t ^^ 
figure of St. John well holds its o^n a& a i^iti^ 
pbsitjpn apiinst the Byzantine %iire c^ppti^t!^, 
whid) is saying a considerablje d|^ ^&ni0m'B 
i»roi^ is^of the gffatest serv4e0 Id lilt stii^N^ 
as his methods atnd devices w^re m mi^bomA^ 
simple suid transparent 

^ Moody, "%jdc»xae$maii 
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Fig. 23.— Page from Dttrer's *' ApocalTpse," 
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CHAPTER IV 



BBATED FIGURBS 



IN. llie drapery of seated %iires the chief 
points of support wiU, of cbt»^ be the 
knees, the areas of support exlending along ^e 
upper portion of the thigh. The frcmt view, 
in principle, is exactly similar to that of 
drapery hanging from two points : it i% in 
fact, drapery hanging from two points. The 
folds fall perp^idicularly from the knees, mid 
a series of more or less r<^^ar festoons is 
formed between* In the illustration given 
opposite — a stiidy for a figure of Neptune — 
which is a perfecdy natural cast of drapery 
upon a living model, the folds fall with 
singular regularity^ the zigzag turnovers on 
either side being almost identical. In Byzan- 
tine and early Gothic draperies this principle 
was reduced to a convention, and the figures 
were drawn upon a r^tilar principle of festoon- 
ing between the knees, aii4 the knees made 
the starting-point ctf a seri^ j;>f radiating 
lines. 
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DIES DOMINI 
;By Sir B. Bume-Jones) 
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is no doubt that a very gooid systieiii 
^*llee^ drapery may be built up, ^nrkhout 
|lll;»:t referen^^ to nature, if the law t>f com- 
|N95ition of line and the decorative principles 
me observed ** If you take any figure, and 
iirbitrarily fix a point of support, provided it is 
on a im>minence, you may set out the foun* 
Ration of a very respectable composition of 
drapeiy by drawing lines from it in^ every 
ittrectton."^ It is always a moot poini as to 
Aft precise degr^ of naturalism whichUhould 
be introduced ; but it is certain that '^in any 
east of drapery, even on the living • model, 
much that is accidental or irrelevant^ must be 
eliminated : it is the office of the airtist to . 
simplify, to arrange, to digest. 

The fine composition of " Dies Domini," by Braacfy 
Sir Edward Bume-Jones, is an excellent Soorativ« 
instance of drapery done on the decorative P™«W« 
^iwinciple entirely, and without any . direct 
reference to nature. It is an example of a 
' number of similar compositions by this master. 
Ij^Tbe principle was derived from a study of 
^^e earlier architectural work, and the ^ value 
;titf' these compositions lies in the frank recog- 
'l^on of the decorative principle. It is, in 
i; iict» the simplest and most direct expression 
; giossible, of the law of composition of line. 

^ Moody. " Lecttures and Lessons on Art" 
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14 DRAPERY IN; AfT 

iii the tntani^ng litde s6Ki3r^^^% Fm j&t^eltco 
the fimicifde of radiation froin a g^ven point 
is stroi^ly emphasbed-^-^ {H'incipal fold between 
tiie knees, and the radiation of ^e folds from 
the knees to other points of support; This 
little study, doubdess, supplied the material 
for a number of Fra Angelico's seated figures, 
ias Fra Angelico— indeed, most of the Italian 
artists-^worked upon a regular principle : %ures 
in^ a simflar pose offered litde variation in the 
folds of the drapery. In two pictures by this 
master, the "Coronation of the Virgin" and 
iiie ''Annunciation," in the same building in 
Florence, the Convent of San Marco, the. 
drapery of die lower portions of the figures 
is almost identical, and was evidendy done 
from Ae same study. 

The figure of ** Isaiah," by Michael Angelo, 
is an admirable example of the treatment of 
the lower portion of the drapery of a seated 
figure. Variety is arrived at by means of 
crossing the feet ; a principal fold starts from 
the right knee and runs up the centre of the 
figure to the waist, and serves to balance the 
composition. The cloak, which is pinned at the 
shoulder, serves to amplify the figure as well as 
to complete the composition. Indeed, the whole 
design illustrates to a remarkable degree this 
artist's great power over composition of line. 
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STUDIES KOR THE LAST JUDGMENT 

(B^ Fra Angtiico) 
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STUDY FOR A PROPHET 

(By Sir E. J. Poynwr, P.R.A.) 
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SEATED FIGURES 35 

The arrangement of drapery upon a seated 
figure must, of necessity, present a smaller de- 
gree of variation than that of standing figures, 
as the action of the figure is more restricted. 
The principle will necessarily be that of a 
system of radiation from the knees. The fine 
study of a prophet by Sir Edward Poynter 
is an example of a less conventional arrange- 
.ment of a decorative seated figure, and is, 
mweover, one of Sir Edward Poynter's most 
successful studies. It is a study in black and 
white chalk on a dark red paper. 
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CHAPTER V 



THE SLEEVE 



I , 

htmiMi T^JHE folds of the sleeve, almost any sleeve, 

jAba -*- — ^ M, 1 



Tht 

ifli Hit aiMf^ ^ in whatever position the arm be placed, 
makp a complete composition in themselves. 
Thersystem is that of radiation from the bend of 
the arm, where the greatest number of folds 
will be, the lines of &e folds usually following 
the contours of the limb (Figs. 25, 27). 

If the arm be upraised or extended a series 
of folds will start from the point of resistance 
—the arm-pi^— a principal fold crossing over 
to the point of support on the upper portion 
of tlje forearm (Figs. 24, 26). 

The illustration given, by Leonardo da Vinci, 
is nbt only an excellent example of this master's 
unrivalled draughtsmanship but is absolutely 
perfect in composition of line. The same easy 
rhythm of composition is observable in the 
example from Raphael (Fig. 28). 

Fig. 29 is from a fragment of fresco in the 
Wynn Ellis collection in the National Gallery. 
It is attributed to Filippino Lippi, and is most 
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STUDY OF A SLEEVE 

(ByL«,n«dodaVii.ci) 
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Figs, a^-aj, — The Folds of the Sleeve. 
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fKt>babIy by him, as it possesses all the char- 
acteristics of Filippino's work. The edge of 
the sleeve is made to form a large 'turnover, 
and the folds are thrown transversely and 
loosely across the arm, so as to g^ve a greater 
variety than would be possible in a. plain sleeve. 




RB[di>el'> St Cedluu 



This device of throwing lai^r folds, or over- . 
lapping of drapery, at the wrist, elbow, or 
shoulders is characteristic of this school of 
painters — Fra Filippo and Filippino Lippi, 
Ghirlandaio, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, and 
others. It is in most cases suggested by, and 
in many cases is an actual representation of, 
dresses of the period. It was reduced to a 
convention in the work of some of the more 
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decorative artists, ^uid in many majolica plates, 
etc 

Loose sleeves should always be ample. 
Nothing looks so mean as a sleeve which is 
neither a loose nor a close fitting sleeve. A 




^;Fl©. 29.— Fragment of Fresco, 



. 



piece of calico 30 inches by 30 inches doubled 
and hemmed up the side, giving a width of 1 5 
inches, makes an admirable sleeve, and allows 
for a full turnover at the wrist, as well as 
ample folds. 
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. . ladk^t^-ttiEE^ and fulness d[ tl^^l^ 

b a qiivility wl^di. should never be lost s^htM, 
in depicting persons of d^^lrii^lMu^ ^ 
^sample given of the figd^e-tlf^ 
m Dilrei^s "Apoc^yp^" (Fig, 30^, 
picturesque richness of efifect is carried to -its 
utmost limit Nothing can exceed the strength, 
variety, and richn«s cf ^e turnover of the 
loose slf^ve of the right arm, the edge of 
which, it should be noticed, is ^ strongly jesh- 





In full sleeves the system will be ihat of 
folds falling from the Moulders tp die bend 
of the arm and wrist, and aver the /irm: The 
folds of all sleeves take a more or l^ss diagon- 
ally spiral form from the body, and the. spirals 
become more marked as the arm is tum^ 
inward. ■ 

In the single example given of Diiref's 
studies (page 42), which is one of Diirer's most 

^ "Hie robes of ftate are «lihq^ made lam and liiU, because 
' Jtbey giye a gnndeur of appeanmce suitable to the offices of greatest 
Hisnnetiwi. The ju^^'s lobes haye an awful dk^uity given to than 
by the piOMiiiy of tbeir contents, and when tne tiam b held up 
tboce is a noble waving; itne descending from the shoulders of the 
ju^^ to the hand of his train-bearer. So when the train is genfiy 
tittwn aside it jgenerall^ £U]s into a variety of Mds wlU^' 9^1^ 
ompkjr the ^ and fix its attention.** '4 ^ 

"The gnmeur i>f the Eastern dress, which so fiur surpasses me j 

European, d^iends aa much on ffumtiiy as on costiiness. In a ^^| 
#ord, it ^ qutmi&v whidi adds greatness to g»oe.*' 
, "Quantity, grittlneis of.iireys^ mut ever been a darling principle. *** \ 



^ Hogartib. "Analysis of Beauty." 
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ilrawiiigs, meii^e principles are; 

of compostti^ll^ of line is not partici^ 
upon. 
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CHAPTER VI ':% 

* * 

THE COSTUME OF THE GREEKS AND ROMANS \ 

• ■ < 

CLASSIC costume has, at all subsequent Oaadb 
periods, been accepted by artists for 
tlie draping of ideal or decorative figures, on ^ 

account of its extreme simplicity and refine- ^ 
ment, and the opportunities which it affords of ^ 
varied composition of line. It would seem 
desirable, therefore, at this stage of the work 
to give a short survey of the principal articles 
of dress worn by the classic nations, the lead- 
ing facts of which are taken from Hope's / 
"Costumes of the Ancients." 

It should, however, be borne in mind that 
our knowledge of classic drapery* is almost 
entirely derived from sculpture. Greek paint- 
ing is practically non-existent, except on vases, 
where drapery is represented in pure line. 
The continuous, pipey folds of Greek sculpture 
su-e proper to the material and method of 
sculpture ;, but in such a totally different art as 
painting a different and, perhaps, broader treat- 
ment b not only allowable but may even be 
desliaUe* 
43 
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BRAPERY IN ART 

.The great refinement and beauty of form, 
tile div^sity of the folds, and the inexpressible 
^^[ance and endless variety in the throw of 
the drapery displayed in the finest' classic vrork 
make an intimate knowledge of it a necessity 
to 'luriy sutist who would attempt ideal work. 
The costume of the Greeks and Romans is 
essentially the same, with the exception of the 
toga, which is pardculariy a Roman garment. 
^ For, ^ the Greeks, during the greater part of 

the Roman period, were the artists and artificers 
of the Romans, the costume of the latter in- 
sensibly partakes of the character of the former. 
TiiliHik The chief article of dress, of both men and 
women, and worn next to the skin, was the 
tunic. This was made of some light material : 
in the earlier period it was made of wool, in 
later periods of flax, of flax mixed with silk, 
aiui q£ pure silk. It .was praiitically a simple 
bag with the two ends open, two squares of 
about if to 2 yards sewn together at the 
sides, often sleeveless, with two openings for 
the bare arms, and closed over the shoulders 
by means of clasps or buttons. This tunic was 
worn by females either quite loose or confined 
by a girdle, which was either worn tight round 
the waist : or loosely slung round the loins. 
Often a second girdle was worn, and the folds 
of the drapery drawn up between, and allowed 
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Fio. Ji.—The TUiic. 
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to l^aieg lo«e over il^ gii'dle A ir^ i^ial 
11% 4^ ccmfiitkig tlie tunic was by w»m of 
a 1i|^t ec»tl dirown ov^ die head, wllli the 
hop liaiigiiig at the back, the two ends pa^ng 
crosswise between and imdk^neath the Imaste, 
passing dm>i^h the loop at the back and being 
tied mund the waist at the front, the folds of . 
the drapery being drawn up so as to conceal 
the Cord. 

The Greek tunic is made square, so as 
to ensure sufficient amplification of the fdhis. 
Eidier mull muslin, Indian muslin, or Indian 
si& .will give very good folds. The sides 
il^iloi^ be sewn up, leaving about. 15 indies 
al i^e top for the passage of the arms. The 
buttons should be placed at regular intervals 
along the top, leaving a space of about 14 
tndbte for the head and shoulders. The top 
and bottom should be neady hemmed (Fig. 31). 

It is a common practice for artists to twist 
the whole garment into a tight knot when 
''^in use, so as to give the folds a cu'easy 

lailbiar similar to that which is si^ested 
by the best Greek sculpture. It also imparts 
a sense of life and sparkle to the material, and 
the play of light on the folds is more varied 
especially in silk (Fig. 52). 

7he tunic was o£beh decorated with sprigs, 
spots, stars, etc»^» over the whole field ^ of the 
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COSTUME OF GiCE^S AND ROMANS 47 

stu£F, with ridi bordos erf' frets; scrolls, mewidant 
etc, round its edges. In times of mounun^ 
the tunic was black, often ornam^ited wi^ 
grave patterns or 
diapers. 

Over the tunic a 
second garment was 
often worn, intended 
as an additional 
covering to the 
upper half of the 
person. It is a 
species of bib, com- 
posed of a square, 
or more often ob- 
long, piece of stuff, 
folded double, and 
worn in such a way 
that its centre came 
under the left arm, 
and its two ends 
hung down loose 
over the right arm 
and reached to the 
hips. It was secured 
en the shoulders by means of two clasps or 
buttons. It should be added that in this, as 
well as in other garments of the Greeks and 
Romans, the comers were generally weighted 
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l^i^j^f folds (Figs. 33, 34, ^). r 

garmtot, and was the Greek ftNm: of 
It was common to bodi sexes, and li^en ¥^ 
knig and ample, so as to admit of being wcAmd 
tuiee round the body, first . under the • arm% 
ai^ die second time over the Moulders, tt 
iM^umed the name of dipkx. It was drawn 
oter tibie head in rainy w^i^ier and ini times 
df motmiing (Fig. 34). ^ 

The peplum was never fastened on by 
cIbk^ or buttons, but was kept in its pbioe b^ 
means of its own involiitions^ ^The di£ferenl 
ways of throwing the peplum formed endless 
combinations and compositions of line ; in fact^ 
the different degrees of simplicity or of grace 
exhibited in the throw of the peplum, as well 
as the quality of the material, indicated the 
degree of rusticity or refinement, or the social 
position of the wearer. A piece of light 
material, 4 yards by 2 yards^ will enable the 
student to form the leading combinations of 
die peplum, and will offer numerous sugges- 
tions of composition of line and design. 

The earliest Greek period exhibited the 
greatest formality in its arrangement The 
fblds of the drapery consisted of innumerable 
parallel pleats forming a r^ular series ojf zig* 
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ta^ ends or turnorm, wBkh waee aceomfdishad 
by the use of heated ircms. The aecoaqpiuxjr* 
it^ illustration (Fig. 34) is a very good ex- 
ample of the.c^ style 
of dress. The tunic 
is of' a %ht creasy 
stuff which, -not ad- 
mittit^ of fcffoad or 
easy folds, is closely 
confined tt> the body. 
The prindple of fan- 
like radiation is 
very marked in the 
arrangement of the 
peplum, which- is 
thiown over the rig^t 
shoulder, the folds 
radiating from that 
point. Indeed, the 
whole character of 
this period, both as 
regards a>stuine and 
the arrangeitoent of 
the h^r and beard, is 
one of extreme for- 
mality and regularity. 

In addition to the before-mentioned articles 
of dress the Greeks wore a simple cloak, called 
cMamys, &stened over the shoulder or upon 





Fto. 34.— Archaic 
Hope'i "" 
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thk dwM by means of a da^ or button ;M ^ 
exsnqiic of this is seen in the "Apollo EN|^ 
v«dere." The illustration given of a GltA- 
■ warnor in hu traw 
'doak id an extn 
good examfdc o(* 
simple treatment , 
,drapery, the lines, 
usual, radiating 
the chief jpomt of i 
port, th6 fibula or I 
ton upon the 
and a nAsidiary s 
^ radiating lines fMMk^ 
the elbow, the i 
of the figure beid|^ ' 
shown in die plain poiv ^ 
don of the drapM^^C 

<F«- 35)- . 

The peculiarly <G» 

tinctive dress iiS the 

Romans, which may be 

Fie. 35.— Grade WMrior b U described as their 

. JSSS.SS,.J5S'»."'"^"»tional dress, was the. 

toga. It was worn in 

its various ^rms by all classes ; in earlier timei 

pi by b9th,se^es, and by young as wdl as old. ' 

It was first worn withbut the tunic ; indeed, * 

the tunic Was of later • inmxlucdon amongst 
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the Romans than the tbgii, and was it^;arded 
as a species- of luxury, '^The men |;enerailly 
wore short tunics reaching about half ifray down 
the thigh ; long tunics, being generally rc^^arded 
by men as a mark pf effeminacy, were relegs^ed 
to women. Love of change and novelty," too 
doubt, caused the toga to be gradu^y aban- 
doned by the women in favour of the long tunic 
and the more pre-eminendy Greek pallium* 
The toga, from motives of convenience, was 
first abandoned by men of the lower orders, 
but remained for a long period th^ distih* 

^ guishing dress of the patricians ; and it Wa^ 
not. until the seat of die Bmpire wks trans- 
ferred to Constantinople that Jthe toga y^dM 
entirely superseded by the more c!bsely*iS^pig 
and generally more convenient pallium. , 

The probable shape of the toga, and the 
manner of. wearing it, have been the sub- 
ject of much discussion amongst authorities. 
Modern research, however, -^ demonstrated 
beyond doubt that the toga was neadiy elliptical 
in shape, that it consisted of two parts sewn 

* or fastened together, a complete semicircle and 
a smaller isegment of a circle (Fig. 36), the one 
part doubled over the other, so as to make the 
garment a semicircular one (Fig. 37). • ; 

The following ""dimensions, together with 
the mode of adjusting the garment, are given ^**^ 
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Fig. 36.— The Toga, opened oat 
The dotted lines, A A and B B^ indicate the portions of the ^(annent which 
folded upon the left shoulder, first and second tune. 
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Fig. 38.— Diaemn ibow- 
iag the a^nstroent of 
Uie Togi upon tha 
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^ ^iraai^ For a itum ipf ^ D^ 
w^uM measure iS feet h^ 9 fee^i 
dii smalls portion of me garment sho^ip 
a littleness than two^tbirds the Widdl 
sanidr^nilar portion. 

It should be explained that the ^li^ 
grams (Figs. 39» 40, 41) which repr^(ei4| 
loiter or Etruscan forqi were drawn 
^ Ismail toga 15 feet long by 5 fe^ ^ 
plliced upon a tall man, in order thai 
arrai^ertent of fdlds should be Mme s| 
and the adjustment of the toga be ^ 
easily understood by Ae reader. \^ 

The method of adjusting the toga 1 
follows: — The garment, doubled over set 
to- form a semicircle, is held by both 
b^ind die figure, with the round edge 
nmtds. One end of the toga is then p] 
upon the left shoulder in such a position 
the*poi|it or extreme edge touches the 
and practically divides the figure in half 
Fig. 39^, care being taken to adjust the 
regularly and evenly upon the shoulder^ aIkMp|^'; 
ing about three quarters of a yard to iaS^qfiN^ 
the left arm to die wrist The other poil^^l^ 
of the toga is then gathered up in the 
hand, btx>ught under the right forearm, 
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figjit dim 
4^ 41).; V It wiU therefiH^ be 
e^trme ends should just toudbi 
It should be stated that these ei^ 
a« usually weighted, in onkr to 
proper falling of the folds. Thi$» ttl; 
sta^, rq>resents the simplest possible 
ment cf the toga; the gitnnent 
beciune fuller in its folds and mm% 
in its arrangement 

In the statue of the Emperor Tt^^ 
be seen that the^^Wii^, that portion of 
which hangs down in front of the 
forms a sweep like the curve of at bay, 
more full and ample than in the precedii 
trations ; that further, a system of folds iij 
more or less tightly across the waist, 
from these folds issues a sort of bag or 
folds which extends to the left shouldar. 
bag or pouch is called th^ um^Of and M. 
portion of the dress the adjustment of 
^e earlier authorities found most diffi< 
explanation. The matter, however, 
perfecdy simple, like the egg of Colt 
immediately it is demonstrated. The 
is produced by simply pulling out the mass 







STATUE OF THE EMPEROR TITUS 
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folds which viere Jlr^ placed on the Idk "^ ; 4^ 
jriloulder and allowing them to fall over the - ^ 

folds which are drawn across the chest 

Some writers have inferred, frojn the great Tte 
formality and litde variation displayed in its 
divisions and foldii in the statues which have 
conie down to us, that the togs^ like modem 
dresses, was the result of some studious and 
permanent contnvance, and was kept in its place 
by means of a series of tacks, pins, or fasten- 
ings* This, however, is an error; iAe toga 
was fnost certainly kept in its place merely l^ 
the weight of its own folds. Quintilian gives 
directions to an orator for the management 
of his toga whilst speaking, which would be 
scarcely necessary if the art of the tailor had 
been (ailed into play. Moreover, no traces 
of any fastenings can be discovered on any 
existing statue. 

The form of the toga is determined entirely ThediflBeaifcf 
by the spontaneous throw of its folds, and it^i^i^^^ 
should be remembered that the little variation Ef^wl^ 
observable in the different representations of 



the tosfa is due to the wearers becomini; ac-nnntiit 
.jgustomed to the garment from long habit and 
use. Sir L. Alma-Tadema declares that he has 
only one model who is capable of wearing 
the toga with anything approaching to ease 
and g^ace. 
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pliiiiiiitf The material of the toga was wool in thi^ 

^^^ early time, of its own natural yellowish huef 

afterwards silk and other materials were used»i 

QiliMf The toga was always of two colours, exoq^ 

:» '^ - in the case of candidates for offices {catididm^, 

who wore it entirely white, and bleached by aii> 

artificial process. 

The toga picta was ornamented, often wil^^ 
rich Phrygian embroideries, and was worn bjr/^ 
generals in triumphs. 

The toga pratexta had a broad 
border (see Figs. 39, 40, 41), and was wc^^ 
by magistrates and by priests, in which case 1^ 
was pulled over the head, and by persons ol 
gaged in sacred rites or paying vows. 

The toga, although a most distinctive ai^ 
characteristic dress, can scarcely, however, frocpl 
the aesthetic point of view, be considered 
satisfactory a costume as the Greek peplunol 0^ 
pallium, and can hardly be said to offer sudb 
opportunities for decorative treatment Firstly^! 
from the multiplicity of the folds of the togm 
and the comparative heaviness of the dres% 
the form of the figfure is more entirely cott^^ 
cealed ; and secondly, the toga exhibits several 
^^^.^Ip^stems of folds, a principal system of radiatii)^ 
^yTolds from the left shoulder, and a subisidiar^ 
System from the arm or wrist — a principal ^ 
system of loops or festoons representing t^ 
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COSTUME OF GREEKS AND ROMANS $9 

stnus^ and a subsidiary set of festoons which 
form the umio, instead of one dominating 
system of folds, such as, for example, is 
represented in the illustration from By^santine 
mosaic (Fig. 20). 

An interesting illustrated article on the toga 
appeared in the Gazette des Beaux Arts during 
the year 1874. I 

Of the varidus dresses worn by the Roigians 
the hooded cloak (cucullus) may be mentioned. 
This was made of coarse brown wool, and was 
worn as a screen against cold and wet 

The under-garment of the Roman ladies was The Romni 
a long tunic descending to the feet, called stola^ 
corresponding to the Greek tunic. Over this 
they adopted the Greek peplum, under the 
name of palla. This garment, however, was 
exclusively confined to the gentler sex, and 
was never worn, as was the peplum among the 
Greeks, by men. 
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AN important matter in connection 
consideration of classic costume hf^i 
of the pfvpartiam of a figure itselfl 
tidn ^ erne of the chief things which malii 
that lare quality we call style, a quality nc^ 
of definition, but, one which can be pen 
and felt Fortunate, indeed, is that' 
who possesses this quality as a natural 
and although it is impossible to laf 
any precise rules for its acquisition, yet 
are certain practical principles which, when 
ceived and followed, undoubtedly conduce 
that fine air which is observable in aU wo 
which can lay claim to this great quality. 
In any ideal or decorative work, or w< 
dealing with any heroic character, sdtOfil 
stumpy figures look mean and poor ; and th* 
is no costume which takes away from figurii 
t,km^ «^ the impression of height so much as clasi^ 
aMMtnt It requires a very tall woman to look tall wi 
^*^ a Greek dress. No doubt the absence of wmj^ 
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train, such as is common to b^ mediaeval 
and modem dresfes, accounts for this to some 
extent At anyrate it i$ well known that a train 
makes a woman' look taller. Both men and 
women, however, look short in classic costume* 
One has only to look at the photographs .of 
actors and actresses in classic costume in order 
to realise thi^ fact very forcibly. 

The principle of tapering is universal i^P^i^ 
nature. It is observable in all animsd as wdl ^^g^ng 
as vegetable forms ; ihost marked, perhaps, ija 
trees, in which the greatest bulk is in the trunk, 
and the branches taper gradually to a fine 
point. The old artists frankly recogniised this 
principle, emphasised it in their figures, and 
made the extrenlities small — ^heads, hands, and 
feet. The height of a well-proportioned figtre 
of an ideal character should, therefore, measure 
7f to 8 heads— rthe latter number is a good 
and safe rule. It is true that Raphael rarely tim prapor- 
exceeded J^ in his paintings ; but it should rJJ^J^, 
be remembered that Raphael's work (notwith- figmws 
standing the fact that it is the present fashion 
to belittle Raphael) possessed so many fine 
qualities that his work was fin^s in style in 
spite of the comparative shortness of his figures. . 
Burne-Jones sometinjes gave as many as io 
heads ; but this was for stained-glass windows 
for Gothic churches, in which everything makes 
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§i» tlie ithprauncm of height Ttiitreilr# 
hig l^y Midiael Aiigeb» in the cdlee^btti 
weO^own amateur^ of *^ Christ deswiKitig 
the;: Sepulchre/' in which the figure, tdi 
foreshortened, measures nearly lo hesuki 
thehands and feet are equally small. Na# 
in ^e finished work, . Michael Angelo 
have modified this ; but it is an evidb^t^ 
his consciousness of the necessity of a 
the side of smal/ness of die extremities 
than the reverse. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

/ 

DRAPERY IN. MOVEMENT 

DRAPERY in motion is certainly more 
difficult to treat than in any other of 
its aspects. It is at the same time one of 
the most important branches of this study, 
since any composition of a dramatic character 
necessarily impli^ movement. 

The general tendency of the different periods 
of Art is 'from a statuesque repose, in the 
earlier periods, to more dramatic movement 
and variety in the later. Witness the adaman- 
tine statues of the earlier Egyptian period 
and the earliest examples of classic Art. The 
general character of Greek Art is that of 
serenity and repOse, and it was the exception 
for the Greeks to represent movement in 
their sculpture. The same may be said of 
Byzantine and earlier Gothic Art. It should, 
however, be remembered that the great periods 
of Art were architectural and sculptural, and 
a greater degree of movement seems more 
permissible and natural to the Art of painting 
63 
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than to scdpture; moreov^, atoal 
both ^rdtitecture and sculpture, tmi-'^^i^ 
earlier schools of painting, were 
the service of religion, and a sense cf 
is essential to the devotidnal feehiig* 
must, therefore, look not only to the 
painting but to the later sjphools of 
for the most complete expf-ession of 
in motion; or rather, it would be 
say that the later schools of painting e; 
greater degree of naturalism in its tr 
in fact, developed the subjept in the 
of realism. 

Various are the artifices adopted by 
to aid them in representing drapery in 
The most usual is to place the model €# 
figure upon the floor or on an inclined 
so as to afford a resting-place for that 
of the drapery which flows from and is 
supported by the figure. It will be ob 
however, that this device is best suited 
figures seen in profile. For bas-reliefs 
as the example given (Fig. 42), where ev 
thing is on a flat plane, this device will 
very well ; but for floating drapery, where 
spective and a sense of depth is required, 
student must supply something from his i 
sense of what is reasonable and right 
piece of wet cloth flung upon the floor 
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a circular tnotioii of the hsmid wfll offar suggest 
tions of arrangement of folds and €QmpO9iti0n 
of line, and will materially ass^ tlie artist in 
the building up of bis composition. In a 
subject involving much movement of drapery-^ 
such as, for example, the fable of the wind 
and the sun — ^the artist conceives the subject in 
his mind, or Should do so, before committing 
anything to paper. He then makes a rough 
sketch embodying his ideas, and supplies the 
detail by means of any of die devices men- 
tioned, or by any others which his ingeniiity 
or resource may suggest : by his knowledge of 
the construction of the folds of the drapery, 
by comparing the way which similar subjects 
are treated by approved masters, and by his 
own observation of natural facts, such as the 
movement of figures on a windy day, and the 
folds of banners and flags as they float in 
the breeze. But it diould be remembered 
that these devices, admirable as they may 
be as helps, will never supply the place of 
invention, or power of design. 

Most sculptors, and many painters (Lord Sa^dmj 
Leighton, for example), make litde models in 
clay, and drape them widi some sort of light 
muslin dipped in clay water (butter cloth en* 
muslin is admirable for this purpose); the 
model is then blown upon., wtlh die breath. 
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lii'lmtiviesd alL . ^ Mkkf sidmtraMe 
the my idbMi dmperf :diii|^ 
fiia|i$ beobttdned in this wayi: / ' ^ ^^ 
^ Some seulptoiB make a toii^ 
$ faet Mgh of 4 figure in thie requlMd 
and drape it with IndtaA musltis 
fdastor €d Paii& The figure is 
h<ma50iital fx^tiot between two 
other supports^ allowing the drapery^ 
downwaitls ' by its own weight; llie< 
is then blown upon with a pair <tf ^^^ 
and in a short time the plaster set&a< 

The lay figure is in this case nm 
oi at all ; but in each instance €xm 
rough models is made, which can be 
up very quickly, and if the drap^ ii 
quired to be in motion it is put upon 
in its natural state without being we 

For the figui-e of Atalanta, in Sir 
Poynter's well-known picture of 
Race»'' a small model was made, 
blown upon in the manner here d 
In this figure the drapery presents as 
a fHToblem as could well be imagi 
figure has been running, has stof^ifid ; 
^irned suddenly, and is stooping to pi 
the ball. In grappling with these di 
Sir Edward Poynter has shown the Ui 
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STUDY FOR PERSEPHONE 
(By Lord Lcighlon) 
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DRAPERY m MOVEMENT 

ihgenuity and resource. Indeed^ thorough- 
ness and earnestness of purpose are amoii|ist 
the chief characteristics of the work oS mis 
distinguished artist 

This device of making small models and • 
clothing them with real drapery is one ^hich 
has been adopted by artists of all periods* iVe 
have it on the authority of Vasari that Leonardo 
da Vinci dipped linen and other materials in 
liquid stucco, and arranged the folds to suit 
the purpose which he had in view. It is a 
practice which should be more generally 
adopted by painters of the present time, as 
the degree of skill required in modelling is 
comparatively small, and the many advantages 
are obvious. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to remind the 
reader that, in such little models as are here 
referred to, no sort of completeness in a cast or 
arrangement of drapery can be arrived at; 
indeed, for an ideal or decorative figure no 
completely satisfactory cast of drapery can be 
obtained either on the lay figure or the living 
model— there will always be portions df the 
drapery which will be irrelevant to the subjectt 
and which will need elimination. It is wellG«ki»- 
known that Gainsborough made models of^JSJ^ 
landscapes upon his table composed of broken ^^^ ^ • ^• p^ 
stones, dried herbs, and pieces df looking^lass. 
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wludi he magn^ed and improvei i 
trees, and waien All these device^ 
dg)eml lipon the skill of the usor^ 
used with judgment may be producti#tr 
harm than good. It is always a 
whldi we want ; once get a st^geslMiii 
saH away all right n^- 

It is possible that, under favouraUe 
Pi wteyip to stances, snapshots from a camera 
useful in this connection ; although a 
ini^Bntaneous photographs taken o{ ikfk 
Loie Fuller, and published in a 
short time ago, and other similar thih] 
have been published, curious and 
though they may be, are of very It 
use to the artist. They are totally 
drapery which we are accustomed 
picted in Art; and it is certain 
pression of a rapidly-moving object; 
different from the recorded image of adi> 
at any one instant of its progress. ^ 

In floating drapery the principle of 
is even more marked than in drapery 
figure itself, as the air swells and suj 
the material. It will be seen at ono^ 
any {mrallelism of the folds produces ia 
of heaviness. i //< 

Floating drapery should assist in exp 
the action of the figure, and the direction ^ 
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DRAPERY^ IN MOVEMENT 6^ 

movement ; in fact, this rule applks to any 
drapery, floating or otherwise. If the figure is 
ascending, the air will naturally offer a certain 
amount of resistance . to the drapery, and in- 
fluence it materially ; if descending, the air will 
sustain and support it 

Drapery is, as a matter of course, subject 
to the laws of gravitation and motion, and 
afiected according to its lightness or weight, 
the repose or action of the wearer, and by force 
of wind. 

If drapery is blown upon by wind a series Actai of 
of undulations take place. When the action or ^SSpuj 
force of the wind is moderate these undulations 
are diagonal ; when violent they become hori- 
zontal. The Greek wave form in ornament 
expresses the character of these undulations, 
as when water is blown upon obliquely by 
the wind a certain amount of resistance takes 
place until the surface is raised into a wave, 
which, bending over the wave before it, falls 
by the law of gravitation into the surface again ; 
and precisely similar is the action of wind upon 
drapery, except that the undulations are more 
varied, as the relative lightness of drapery 
offers less resistance to the wind than does 
the surface of a mass of water. The principle ^ 
is, however, the same. 

Progressive movement of the figure changes 
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liie perpeiidiqiilani of M&ng^SM$ 
tionB QioK (wident as ^ iD0|Mig<|| 
III any mi»d morement <tf the 
vjbtdi flaw from the %ure 
horiiontal, and at right ai^ea 
The example given of the J 
Utamaro is an excellent illutfrj 
tl^ Japanese are dose observert ;i9§ 
fact^f and they record thdr im 
singular freshness and piquancy* j ;i 

It may here be stated that the 
Japanese drapery is determined 
natural bias in a particular directic^ 
by the material and method empl< 
a series of oudtnes drawn with a 
brush or fitch in water colour w 
the particular character to the fol 
series of flat tints which b necessttatecl 
method of colour printing, but . even t 
painting, whether upon pottery, s 
or other material, it is always the 
line which mainly determines the c 
the folds. 

Utamaro is one of the most con^i 
artists of Japan. He was a designer of 
prints, and was born .in 1754* 

Perhaps the most famous example in 
Art,^ of drapery in rapid movement, Mi 
cd<KSsal fragment of the greal Victory tA 
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FIGURES ON A WINDY DAY 

(By Ullunaro) 
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DRAPERY IN MOVEMENT n 

Louvre, the "Nik6 erf SaooKMhrnke^'' It k 
Hellenistic, late fourth century B.c«, and t8 
singularly modern in character. In that portion 
of the drapery, however, whtdi envelope the 
figure the statue is practically a masterily 
model of the nude, with thin folds of drap^ 
drawn across at rather wide intervals, ^ the 
^/d or background of the drapery being much 
greater in area than the folds themselves. The 
floating portion of the drapery of this figure is, 
however, so fragmentary that we have pre- 
ferred to give as an illustration of Greek 
floating drapery, the figure of Niobe's daughter, 
from the museum of the Vatican, as beings 
although not so fine in character as the 
Victory, of more direct use to the student 
This statue is modelled on the principle with 
which we are so familiar in Greek work — ^the 
figure asserting itself at all important points, 
and the drapery flowing from it in a series of 
graceful pipey folds. The tunic is confined 
immediately underneath the breasts by a simple 
girdle, and the drapery which flows from the 
figure exhibits a much greater degree of depth 
of fold than is usual in Greek sculpture. 

In the bas-relief of the dancing maenad, 
the figure is obviously modelled first, and the 
drapery superimposed upon it. The folds are 
of a more distinctly pipey character, smd the 
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whde design conceived in a nicMfi^^ 
^iritr vei^ f^S&c^ye use bmi^ 
fringe of folds at the waist, and tliie^l 
at^ different points of the ccmi] 
drapeiy, flowing from the right shoiMlar 
the waist, is especially effective, on^ 
being hollowed so as to throw a t^ 
shadow (Fig. 42). 

The study ifor the figure of aH: 
Andrea del Verrocchio (facing piig^ 
evidendy been done, in greater part kt 
from a figure placed Upoi]i the gioi 
probably from drapery upon a livii% ; 
rather than any kind of lay figure;^ 
although the several parts and details: 
drapery are wrought with great cpm] 
and beauty of fold, the general 
particularly of the floating drapery, 
good deal to be desired, and would 
deed it was, modified in the completed 
The large semicircular fold which starii 
the left knee impinges upon the opposite 
circular folds of the floating drapery, 
unsatisfactory in point of arrangement^^ 
the study had been done from a lay 
and the folds not likely to be disturbed,^? j^ 
general arrangement would have been 
deliberate; But in spite of this defect 
rangemeiit it is in many respects an e: 
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beautiful diawitifif, and is Ivdical .^. 
of iifiiilar figures by Fra F3if^ Wd 
Lippi, Botticelli^ and others* Two 
the '^Paradiso" of Signorelli at 
designed upon similjar lines* 
greater force and power. • It is 
studies as this that the artists of th^ 
sance developed their . great wo 
the studies lacked in point of 
they supplied from their kiib^ 
principles of design and the gene 
of drapery fold. /^ 

The drawing in question is a stud|r. 
of the four angels supporting the i*^ 
which surrounds the figure of the 
Father in the mdnument to Cardinal 
guerri in the Duomo at Pistpia. A small 
model in terra cotta for this monument 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum at 
Kensington. 

The circumstances attending the ex 
of this monument may be given, as bet 
interest. In 1473, the year of the iiem 
the Cardinal) the community of Pistoia o 
ised a sort of competition for its erection, 
invited models. The one by Verrocchio 
chosen out of five ; but as the price dem 
by the artist, 350 ducats, was more than 
commissioners were willing to give, n 
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STUDY FOR ONE OF THE ANGELS FOR THE MONUMENT OF 
CARDINAL FORTEGUERRI AT PISTOJA 
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hail their partisatis 

mvi the in^ttefivms 

de M^dkl, who tittiiimt^y 

VeiTotehio's favoii 

sketcjli, which diflers tmtertatty ftom ihli 

(Jeted work, is doubtless tlte actml 

mftted to Lorenzo, together with bdior 

and sbldies, the drawing ntfm re|Hrodyasd 

probaMy amongst the number. 

In the figure holding an arrow ( 
Diana), which is from a sixteenth-c 
graving of an allegorical composition 
unknown master, the general 
more deliberately conventional, and 
satisfactory as a composition, in the 
portion of the drapery. It has evidently 
designed with very little help from nattiii 
cept in the details of the folds. As ah e 
of a purely decorative arrangement oi 
is extremely powerful. 
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CHAPTER IX 



JSECTIONS 



SECTIONS of the drapery of individiial&mff^te 
masters, or of different periods of Art ■•""* 
vary less than one might suppose. Sections 
partake of the character of actual measurements, 
and there is always something more or less mis- 
leading in measurement by rule and compass. 
The strongly-marked individuality which is so 
evident in the draperies of Michael Angelo and 
Diirer is a matter of individual feeling and 
spirit, and becomes less evident when reduced 
to rule and compass. The character of the 
sections given of Michael Angelo's "Moses" 
(Figs. 44, 45) does not present a great degree 
of difference from that of the floating drapery 
of the Greek figure of Niobe's daughter (Fig. . 
48). 

It is true that the rather flamboyant floating 
drapery of Niobe s daughter is somewhat simi- 
lar in character to that of Michael Angelo's 
" Moses," and it is also true that upon careful 
examination distinct points of difference may 
77 
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be traced Michad Angdo's «ecticMi n mapLat, 
larger, square, Mid m(M« ri^ than that of 
the Greek. Nevoilieless, it would be difiicuh 




to recognise the charact^ of Michael Angelo in 
the section alone ; whereas the actual (^pery 
of any of Michael Angelo's important statues or 
drawings, especially those of his later period, 
may be readily recognised. 

The same points of similarity of section, in 
a somewhat lesser degree, to the examines 
above mentioned, may be noted in a figure so 
entirely different in character and treatment 
as the Gothic architectural figure (Figs. 49^ 
so). 

As a matter of course, sections oi the con- - 
tinuous pipey draperies of Greek alto and 
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■refoandtt i aikl more oorrlHrr, ^ 
dC audi dnqiaries wDl pcacticftllitte X 

of the %ure itself, p!us 
pivraunaices passing over it-(£i|(. 5 
Sections are, no doubt, of ^ gnpi 
tt> the sculptor ; they are, however* -of | 



to the painters also, as showing the 1 
gree of depths of the folds. They a 
strate that most important fact, 
recognised, especially by beginnei 
£tvatt€s of dr^ry are at least as 1 
(U the ridges. In connection with 
remark of a well-known sculptor may 1 
fitably quoted : " Take care of the \ 
and die ridges will take care of 1 
This remark, although, ccurectiy 
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somewhat of an ex^;geratic«i, expresses an 
undoubted truth, since it is the grooves and 
not the ridges which 
directly impinge upon the 
figure, and, therefore, ' tend 
to partake of the higher 
character of the human 
contour. Eveii in those 
portions of the drapery 
which are not diretdy in- 
fluenced by tbce form of 
the figure this nilb holds 
good. Moreover, it is 
just as important to 
painters < as to 'ticul^ors, 
as in paintio^ altKougl) 
the grooves ?pl be for ' 
the most part ii^ shadow, . 
those shadows will;: not 
be a uniform dark -mass, 
but. will be .rdieved and 
modified by reflected light, ri<(Bso.-GoaricAidd.^-, 
and the form qf the grooyes ^^'"^ *^^ 
will be determined by tire ^y of^r^ected 

light ; : - 
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THE ORNAMENTATION OF DRAPBlttr^^ 

IT has already been stated in the 
portion of this work that the Gr^h&l 
mented their draperies with idiapers of 
spots, stars, etc., and rich borders oi 
waves, and scrolls. Byzantine costu 
was ornamented with characteristic 
mediaeval times the designs became moK* 
until they reached the culminating 
richness in the thirteenth, fourteen 
fifteenth centuries. 

The works of the artists of this 
doubt reflected the richness of the 
of the time, and in a good many i 
were true transcripts of dresses and 
actually worn. In a greater numbdr^ 
stances, however, the artist adapted 
existing pattern to the purpose he 
view, and in other instances the 
signed his own pattern, as both the 
)wd sculptors of this period were Oi 
also. It is not to be . supposed, for 
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THE ORNAMENTATION OF BRAPERY 8j , 

that the pattern of dbe lkess^ erf Ftem inr ^ ^'■'^^■'•^:^W^ 

Botticelli's "Spring" was. purchased m any. '^/I 

Florentine emporium. . Complete dresses, 

suitable to the expression of the artist's td^ 

were not always to be had even in thai f : 

splendid time. . | 

If an artist sets up an embroidered dress 
on the lay figure, or Jiving model, and paints it» 
the operation is a comparatively simple one. 
It becomes little more than a mere question of 
imitation, and the artist chiefly concerns him- 
self with the various problems of light and 
colour. If^ however, a pattern has to be added 
to a particular cast of drapery certain jrules of 
procedure must be observed, and it is in view 
of this event that (he following brief remarks 
on the patterning of drapery are made \— 

The {^m "dkper" v^Liginally given to | 

a silken fabric, greatly estimated for many 
centuries, but it is now generally understood :^^ 

to refer to any all-over, recurring pattern. Jl 

To take the simplest possible diaper ofCmMtortloft ^ 

spots or circles as a commencement, it will pttttm by 
be seen by referring to the illustration (Fig. ™^^^ 
52) that the foldings of the drapery at once 
complicate the pattern, and complicate it in 
proportion to the number and closeness of the *^ 

folds, and gives it added variety. AH patterns 
of textiles, are, or should be, designed with a %"::-:. 
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view €f ' dus br^ddng ufi of tlm iblii^ 
which may be compamively uni 
s^^ in the flat may tell a very 
when broken up by folds. F^ 
wdinary pine-a{^le pattern of no 
terest in itself, but it shows the 
variety which may be arrived at If 
simple system of perpendicular fc4db«. 
^flJ^Sm^ Patterns for drapery may be as 
ciHti^mf ornate as the artist pleases, but the 
tive are those which have a simple 
: defined system of l^iding lines. Si 
of drapery are more suiiSible for patti 
in a complicated system of folds, the 
becomes too much confuse4» ^d the 
of applying the pattern properly to 
are enormously increased. In d 
pattern on the folds it Is obvious that 
of the pattern must follow the m 
the folds. In a complicated systelri 
absolute accuracy is not possible u; 
pattern be drawn upon the actual 
. * before the drapery is arranged ; 
solute accuracy is not necessary 
the thing looks reasonable aiid 
may, indeed, happien that the artist 
it necessary to deviate somewhat from 
truth in order that his work may have 
decorative effect — in other words, to 
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ifi^«)uie8 where the pa^rn 
volved The eye of the practH^ 
Is, after aU, the best guide. Sonie 
artists — especially in the case of 
where the work is seen from a 
the general effect is the main 
a pattern on a dress without any, or 
little^ reference to the folding— that i| 
fectly flat pattern all over, and ;^st 
a few lines of folds on the top. Thk 
however, is not in any way to be 
And, again especially in stained 
figure happens to be weak in design a 
pattern will be put all over, in order 
its structural defects. In this way a 
often covers a multitude of sins. 
of The painter par exce/Zence of patt 
diapers is the Venetian, Carlo Crivelli. 
examples are given from the works ' 
unique master, whose drapery was 
with the SJEune perfection of finish 
diapers and patterns which covered if* 
master is so well worthy of the attend 
the student, and no master is so little 
yet the facilities for the study of this 
are, perhaps, greater in London than iii 
city of Europe. Carlo CrivelH's work is 
ceived entirely from the ornamental or 
tive standpoint; each figure is an om 
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composition in itself. A favourite device of 
this artist fra* giving an added richness to his 
figures is to ornament those portions of the 
under side of the drapery which are visible — 




in other words, the turnovers — with a rich, close 
liney pattern, in contrast with the larger and 
more open pattern on the outer portions of 
the dress, or to richly ornament the turnovers 
and to leave the upper surface comparatively 
plain. The diaper given in Fig. 54 is from 
the dress of the Virgin in the National Gal- 
lery ; the pattern is flat gold on a dark bliie 
ground. 

In the interesting picture of the "Virgin 
and Child," with the large swag of fruit, by 
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ibap^iy d^n the keftd iukI 
Vir^n is supngly; empj^^uspi^dUi 
the chief decoiative feature of ;il^C^' 
and gives an added piquancy ai|d 
the whole work. 

In the picture of the ^' Adbra^ili^ 
Magi/' by Gentile da FabrianOi in 
at Florence, richness in patterning 1% 
carried to its utmost limiti . and 
judgment. The strongest pcMSsible 
contrast is obtained between the 
of the dresses of the three 
^mplicity of the holy group at lllcf 
Indeed, the whole effect of this 
most sumptuous, both in design niid 
and is one of the most beautiful pic 
Florence. 

Mantegna was very fond of a ni« 
all-over pattern, giving the effect df 
silk, as a contrast to more purety 
patterns of figures in the same com 
In this he has been imitated by voim^ 
contemporary Burne - Jones, who 
style, perhaps, more on Mantegna and 
than upon any other master. 

The later Venetians — Titian, Tintoretii^? 
Veronese, Bassano — employed patterns tn 
an added richness to their already omiibt 
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positions^ These patterns are always intro- 
duced with great judgment and knowledge 
of picturesque effect They are, however, 
wrought from the standpoint of the painter 
rather than of the designer. The qualities 
sought after are those of effects of colour, the 
disposition of the masses of light and shade, 
and the play of light upon rich stuffs. In 
such a picture as "The Family of Darius at 
the Feet of Alexander," by Veronese, in the 
National Gallery, the rather coarse patterns 
are put in with a broad hog-hair tool ; power- 
fully indeed, but in an apparently hurried 
manner, as though the getting over of the 
very considerable * space were the one thing 
needful, and with none of that refinement 
and love of the pattern itself which is dis- 
tinguishable in the work of Carlo CrivelH or 
the earlier Florentine painters. 

The list of painters who have made use of 
rich patternings in their draperies is a very 
long one, and includes most of the earlier 
painters — Orcagna, Fra Angelico, Bonfigli, 
Taddeo Gaddi, Pincturicchio, Ghirlandajo, and 
many others, to Carpaccio, Paul Veronese, and 
others among the Venetians. 

In this connection the paintings on the 
Italian marriage coffers of the .fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries should be studied. 
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Flemish draperies are 
distincttiess in the structure of the fiiHI 
eyts and general form of whidh 
shaipness and squareness belonging 
harder and heavier materials The 
pai^^cularly in tapestry, are often 
with the most sumptuous pattemiiigi|** 
ps^itig great richness of decorative 
to the whole. 

Closely allied to the question of ^ 
mentation of drapery is that of colaun 
however, impossible to deal effectively 
work like this with the great and im] 
question of colour unless colouf illusti 
or diagrams are given. There are 
separate and distinct matten^ n 
colour— viz. colour arrangement and 
quality. It is said of Titian that he 
so fine an eye for colour that he was able 
produce harmony by any arrangement, w^ 
this is no doubt true. The feeling 
colour^ — that is, colour quality — is native to 
individual, and cannot, properly speakings %^ 
taught. Colour arrangement is, howeiiN^ 
subject to well - defined rules, and laws i^ 
harmony and contrast A very good lessi^^^^ 
with regard to the massing and arrangesieiili 
of colour in a composition of draped figures Ij 
to be learnt from the work of an artist wh®^' 
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not, properly speaking,- a colourist — viz. the two 
frescoes, in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
of the Arts of Peace and War (especially 
the latter) by Lord Leighton. The way in 
which one colour gradually leads up to 
another, from, say, a mass of purple and red, 
through the various tones of orange, blue, 
and grey, is quite admirable. The small 
colour sketches should be studied, as the 
frescoes themselves have suffered much from 
the mistake of the artist in employing a rough 
ground, which catches the dust in its interstices. 
For splendour of colour in its highest de- 
velopment the work of the later Venetians 
must be studied. 
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CHAPTER XI 



COMPOSITIOIfS OF DRAPED TtOm 
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IN any composition tnvblving a 
drap^ figures the difficulties #hiti 
perienced in the arrangement of #Hi 
of a single figure are^ of comne, 
almost indefinitely. At the ^tii'£- 
service which drapery renders in 
composition of figures is considerat^e;! 

A comparison of the original peti 
in the Oxford collection, of 
"Massacre of the Innocents," with 
pleted engraving of the same su 
Marc Antonio, demonstrates at Oi 
part which drapery plays in a com] 
of figures, and shows the way in wl 
figures are amplified and the com 
united. 

Amongst the most famous composit 
which drapery plays an important 
Raphael's great frescoes in the V 
"The Parnassus," "The Heliodorus, 
"School of Athens." We select, ho 
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« 

for purposes of analysis, as being less involved 
than these, and more easily grasped by the 
student, the picture of the "Entombment" 
by Botticelli, which is one of the latest works 
of this master, and on the whole one of the 
most perfect compositions which he pro- 
duced. 

First it should be noticed how admirably 
and forcibly the subject is illustrated; the 
general disposition of the figures exhibits the 
greatest judgment ; the figure of the dead 
Christ, the pivot upon which the whole com- 
position turns, occupying the centre of the 
picture. The arrangement of the three Marys 
is no less admirable : the virgin mother in 
the centre supporting her Divine Son, and 
being in turn supported by St. John, **the 
beloved " ; the two other Marys — ^the mother 
of James and the Magdalen — at the head and 
feet of Jesus respectively. The composition is 
completed by a fourth female figure, probably 
Joanna, and three saints — SS. Peter, Paul, 
and Jerome. 

. The drapery is obviously studied from 
nature in almost every detail^ and it is interest- 
ing to observe the manner in which it em- 
phasises the general idea of the composition^ 
The folds are continuous, clearly defined, and 
not too much broken up, and there is a square- 
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ness and severity about than 
gravity df the subject 

The design as a whole fulfils i^Qr 
of good figure composition, nai 
introduced which does not directly 
llie leading idea. - 1^^ 

The stiMjr for an j^^ 
Abundanq|p>y Bottid^: in the 
cdlection^^: liiiough pres^ting ceinall 
gerations in the matter of pr 
fleets the peculiar grace of Botticdill1|i 
A cornucopia has been placed in 
hand of the figure, and ' afterwarcb % 
together with other figures of Amorini. 
right. The drapery is of that light 
character, which is seen in the dancing 
of the Graces in this master's famoiB 
petition of " Spring," and the type of 
is similar to that of the figure of F 
the same work. In the treatment' o{ 
lower portions of the drapery it w 
noticed that Botticelli has observed the 
fact pointed out in connection 
Japanese master Utamaro (page 70) 
the motion of the figure changes the 
diculars of falling folds into folds of a 
or less horizontal character, imparting at 
a sense of movement to the figure. 

Attention may also be drawn to the 
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ABUNDANCE 

(By Botlicclli) 
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in which the, drapery is confined at different 
points— on the arms, underneath the breasts^ 
and at the waist and shoulders; likewise 
to the little embellishments in the way of 
ornamentation, the transverse border across 
the breasts — a favourite fnotz/ with Botticelli 
— and the curious little piece of ornament 
around the umbilicus, which is perfecdy 
clear in the original drawing, although some* 
what obscure in the reproduction. 

Mr Comyns Carr has suggested, with some 
degree of probability, that as Botticelli was 
attracted, from the evidence of two of his 
important works, to the subject of "The 
Seasons," this drawing may have been in- 
tended as a tentative embodiment of the idea 
of " Autumn " upon a similar scale, to be 
perhaps followed by the subject of ** Winter." 

The drawing was exhibited in the remark- 
able collection of studies by the great masters 
brought together by the Grosvenor , Gallery 
authorities some fifteen years ago. 

The picture of " St. George," by Tintoretto, 
belongs to what Sir Joshua Reynolds calls the 
** ornamental " school of painters — men who 
looked at nature from the standpoint of 
colour alone — ^and it is, perhaps, somewhat 
unfair to consider such work from any other 
standpoint than that of colour. It may, how- 
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ever, be instructive to the studedt 1^ 
in such a picture as this of ** St 
Qiuch is sacrificed to this single 
y^mj^^ c0lour. First, as to what may be 
Coiow"b3r««storiation," or the expression of 

One is puzzled at the introductt<mi 
naked man, who appears to be 
how he comes to be naked in com] 
this richly -dressed Venetian. The 
the piece is composed of five difierent 
in the following order of importani 
lady, the corpse, the dragon, the sain 
horse, and the glory, or supematuf^i 
ance in the heavens — ;and the att^ 
the beholder is divided by these sevt 
with a consequent lack of concent 
principal point of. interest. The 
matter of fact, is a superfluity, and 
confusion of idea. If it were buri^^ 
usually desirable that corpses sh[^ 
decently interred — and the "glory 
heavens dispensed with, leaving the 
the dragon to settle accounts with 
and the lady to run away, or stayi 
pleases, our attention would then b^l 
upon the intended victim of the 
wrath — ^the lady (if she Stayed), and tl 
of her would-be destroyfer — and the 
infinitely improved as a figure composii 
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ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON 
(By Tinl<B«lo) 
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The truth is, Tintoretto introduced this 
nude man solely with the idea of displaying 
his knowledge, or assumed knowledge, ot the 
figure, and without any regard to probability 
or even propriety. Tintoretto wished people 
to believe that he knew as much of the figure 
as Michael Angelo; whereas his knowledge of 
the figure was really of the most superficial 
character, as even the most cursory study of 
his drawings will show. 

The lighting of the picture, too, is as singular 
as the figure arrangement. One would imagine 
that with such a bright appearance in the sky 
on such a dark day the whole picture would 
be lighted from this " appearance," so a^ to 
preserve a unity in the general effect. Not so, 
however. The principal figure ,iS lighted— -and 
strongly lighted too — from the dark hole at the 
right-hand corner of the picture ! More than this, 
the form of the lady, although of a sufficiently 
substantial character, and so strongly lighted, 
casts no shadow on the floating drapery immedi' 
ately behind! 

It must be confessed that the terror expressed 
in the lady s face and attitude is of a particularly 
mild character, and tends to prc^ce the un- 
comfortable impression that the whole thing is 
a make-believe. 

It is small wonder, then, that work of this 
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character should excite the 
mtiKled men like Blake, whos^ 

painter" runs: 



it 



"He makes the lame to walk, we aD 
But then he strives to bUnd aQ irihfl 

And again, on colourists : 

" Call that the public voice which is their 
Like as a monkey, peeping in a minor» i'l 
Admireth all his colours brown and wwm^. 



And never once perceives his ugly foRBb' 



» • VJ 



^t] 



It is somewhat curious that Bl 
friends, more especially in the case 
Palmer, from whom better things m\ 
expected, should endeavour to ext 
attitude towards the later Venetians 
ing that he picked up his notions 
Venetians from picture-dealers' sample 
coarse engravings. It was not in the I 
Blake knew perfectly well what he was 
and was no madman — quite other, 
than a madman. 
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CHAPTER XII 



THE USE OF THE LAY FIGURE 
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THERE exists considerable difference ofvmtfUm 
opinion amongst artists as to the utility of ^*'"* 
the lay figure, some holding that the use of it 
tends to a certain stiffness and formality in 
the arrangement of the drapery, wanting that 
ease and natural flow which any cast of 
drapery upon the living model gives. Upon 
being asked if he made use of the lay figure 
Sir L. Alma-Tadema replied emphaticaUy: 
" Never ; always the living mod^L" On the 
other hand, Sir Edward Poynter expressed 
the opinion that the lay figure is of service 
for drapery which remains stationary, or which 
is not influenced by the action of the figurp. 
For purely costume studies there is no doubt 
of its utility, and also for studies of parts of 
drapery in which it is necessary to give more 
completeness of detail than is possible in the 
comparatively short time during which a model 
is able to keep the same pose. Sir Edward 
Poynter further stated that he made u^ of 
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sqpvrate studies fw plirdy 
but for the more pictorial 
direct from, the living models 
of figures in violent action, 
studies are absolutely necessary^ 
marked that drapery behaves 
same on the model from day to dafft 
same conditions, and he is able 
certain portion in one day and to 
the folds being similar at the next ^ 

In connection with the use of the 
there is one consideration which 
commend itself to those less fortui 
in a pecuniary sense: that a lay 
nothing to keep, that it is always 
and that there are none of those 
ments which are experienced in 
with the engaging of models, espect 
whose services are much in request 
consequently, a tendency to make use 
lay figure on occasions when a liyii^ 
would much better serve the purpose.. 

It is impossible to lay down any pr 
or law, either with respect to the 
lay figure, or as to the utility of 
preparatory studies. Men's practice 
much; what suits one temperament 
suit another. As a rule (Holbein 
exception to this rule) the realist paintil 
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t 

from nature, the idealist from a series of <mre- 

fully prepared studies. Leighton's practice ^^j^^^^ 

to make a preliminary sketch of the genefal fSHSm 

composition. Then he would make a study 

of the nude figure, and afterwards a study of 

drapery upon the living modiel, working, as a 

rule, as long as the model was able to keep 

the pose, often making studies of such details 

or portions of the drapery as suggested happily. 

In answer to a question as to his practice 
with regard to drapery in motion Mr Holman iCr HotaMs 
Hunt writes : " I hjaive made few preparatory m^^ 
drawings for the figures in my pictures, 
either for heads, hands, or draperies, because 
in my practice I find that to settle these on 
separate sheets is tp lose the vital relation of 
one part of the picture to the other, both as 
to composition of line and expression. 

** For the same reason I may say in answer 
to your further question about moving drapery, 
that I always compose it on the canvas itself, 
where I am able to keep account of the sur- 
roundings far and near. 

" If in doing this I want some characteristic 
forms I take the opportunity of moving 
drapery before me, or watching it when blown 
by the wind." 

In arranging a cast of drapery either upon 
the lay figure or upon the living model care 
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mittt be taken not to IBM 
folds by tiyif^ to rearranftt 
satisfdctofy throw, as the mora 
pulled about, the poorer it it 
'' It is better to take the dianbe 
casual throw than to alter die: 
which it was at first accidentally 

Lay figures are either of woodi 
mache, or stuffed; the latter are 
best, as the joints of the two 
trouble. The spaces which the 
the joints necessitate, interfere widi^^ 
and effect of the drapery, 
material be thin. -^ 

In considering the draperies oi 
tremely individual and not s 
predated artist, Ford Madox - Bro 
must be taken to differentiate between 
and drapery. While Madox-Brown's 
is wrought with the utmost fidelity to 
and with a quaint sense of style which i 
unique, the character of the individual 
his drapery is less satisfactory, 
a certain flaccidity, which was no doiii 
great extent determined by his metho^ 
was in some sense, as in the case <^| 
tello and Diirer, a revolt against ooi 
possessing nothing of the ordered s^ 

^ Sir Joibua Reynolds. Twelfth DiseottriCt 
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the classics or the Italian idealii^^ but was 
always in the highest degree expressive of the 
idea which it was intended to convey*. 

The present writer has, fortunatdy, had the 
best possible opportunities of observing and be<> 
coming acquainted with this master's practice. 
Madox-Brown was a realist pure and simple ; 
his system was to do nothing in his pictures, 
not even the most unimportant detail, without 
direct reference to nature as far as possible^ 
and he would go to any amount of trouble in 
the choice of his models, the selection and 
preparation of his costumes and dresses, the 
arrangement of the lighting, etc., to obtain 
the desired result. The lay figure as well as 
the living model was made use of for costumes 
and draperies ; and his practice was to paint 
direct from the model or object rather than 
t6 make a series of separate studies, but 
this was always done with an eye for the 
decorative and ornamental qualities of his- sub- 
ject. 

Madox-Brown was accustomed to fix up aPigWhy 
tentlike arrangement in his studio to diffuse ^nSSd 
the light upon his model and enable him to 
get the effect of open air on those occasions 
when it was impossible or inconvenient to 
have a model in the open. It was composed 
of four sheets for the sides and one fgr the' 
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^, with a small o^penmg 
him to see through. He i«|i 
it is much lower in tbne^ hm 
for that/' It may very posi^ 
from this that Madox-Browtt 
very enthusiastic *'plein*airist'* 
<^ fact, to make use of an Iris^il 
Brown was a plein-airist before^ 
any. In other words, he was one 
first to exchange the conventional 
ing of pictures for the outdoor 
Rossetti relates that as early as i&| 
Brown discussed this dream of 
then was — ^with a young French 
who considered the innovation t 
No one has painted more in the opai 
Madox-Brown. In truth, this ''pldM' 
one of the modern cant catchwords, 
are many such, and all have become 
nauseous. In many large studios a 
made entirely of glass, like a large 
tory, in which the open-air effect is d 
exactly. This device of Madox-Brc 
however, very useful in the absence 
convenience. 

Holman Hunt s practice, previously 
of never making preliminary studi 
arranging the parts on the actual 
seems incompatible with ordered arra 
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or completeness of design, but it should be 
remembered that Holman Hunt's practice is 
slow as compared to that of the great Italians. 
His work is, indeed, carried further in elabora- 
tion of detail and inventive idea, but the 
"output" of any of the great Italians is rela- 
tively much greater. In the opinion of the 
present writer the picture of the *■ Triumjph of 
the Innocents" is one of the world's master- 
pieces. The work, however, extended over a 
period of something like seven years. Michael 
Angelo covered the whole of the vaulting of 
the Sistine Chapel within the period of four 
years. The presumption is, therefore, that 
although the making of the various prepara- 
tory studies occupies a considerable time — in 
some cases longer than the actual painting of 
the picture — yet it is, upon the whole, the 
shorter process, assuming that the results are 
similar. 

This matter of slow productiveness is a 
modern characteristic. (Great artists only, are 
here referred to ; the "output" of the ordinary 
picture-maker has assumed proportions which 
are positively alarming.) We are over-fasti- 
dious ; we strive for absolute perfection ; we 
accomplish too little because we attempt too 
much. If we were content with less we should 
be more successful. We seem to be afraid of 
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critictsm, and endeavoiar 
which shall not by any 
handle to cavillers; we refine 
The Wellington Monument ini 
case in point The present wi 
by one of Stevens' pupils diat 
ornament on this monument was 
redesigned at least a hundred 
work extended over a period of 
eighteen years, and was left unfi 
end of it Donatelk) or VerroccUb 
done a dozen monuments in the saan^ 
if Stevens had done a dozen in 
would have done them better. E 
tegna, who was a slow and painstakii 
completed the series of paintii 
Eremitani Chapel at Padua within 
of six years, and that, too, at the 
his career, when he was, in fac^, a 
work being begun when he was but 
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CHAPTER XIII 



MATERIAL AND METHOD FOR STUDIES 



WITH respect to material and method ofCnqron 
making drapery studies, no doubt black 
and white chalk on some kind of tinted paper is 
the readiest means, and the best for those who 
can express themselves in this ^y. It does 
not, however, suit everybody. The drawback 
to this method is the difficulty of fixing white 
chalk, and the drawings get rubbed. There 
is a fixative sold for pastel and chalk, but 
it takes the d/oom oS the drawing. Sir 
Edward Poynter has literally hundreds of 
studies lying loose in his drawers. He says : 
*' I frame the best of them; it is impossible 
to fix white chalk satisfactorily." 

The old masters employed silver point, pen, Siitvr point 
pen and wash, pen heightened with white, and 
crayon, black and red. Against silver point 
there is nothing to be said ; within its limits 
it is a beautiful medium. 

The pen is a most difficult instrument to Pin and &ik 
use, and it is a question whether it is entirely 
107 
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suitable for any^tng but 

have die power and 

Michael Angelo used die pm M 

powerful manner. Many of hit 

ery and figure, were highly 

lines crossed at right angles, as 

of course, the pen was eitha* reodi 

There is a certain quality abpift; 
which is attractive ; . it is not, ho^ 
able for studies of a very seardiii^^ 
It was much employed by artists iDlf] 
and colour schools — Correggio 
Alfred Stevens invariably employed^ 
for his studies, both drapery and 

Lord Leighton's studies were 
on brown paper, which is an excelleitt 
as, when not too. dark, and of a 
the colour is extremely pleasant, 
for ''Persephone" given in these 
Lord Leighton's happiest vein. It 
buflT-brown paper, with the white chaUl^ 
a good deal into the black, givii^ 
silvery effect to the drawing, and si 
very well the material of Indian muslii 
the material employed for this 
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drapery. Much working of the whit# 
amongst the black is a practice whi^ 
generally to be recommended, as, if 
skilfully, it is apt to give the drawing 
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character. It is, however, impossible to avoid 
something of this in the making of rapid 
studies. 

Leonardo da Vinci and some of his contem- 
poraries, together with a number of artists who 
preceded him, made use of a paper of varying 
tints of olive green. A number of drawings 
in the Royal and other collections are executed 
on this, often with a dark brown crayon. The 
effect is extremely happy. 

Sir Edward Burne-Jones tried every method, sir E. . 
and almost every material. A large nUmber ®"™**j®"** 
of his studies was done with a very hard 
pencil upon hot-pressed Whatman, giving some- 
thing of the delicacy of a silver point. This 
method seemed to suit his particular tempera- 
ment and the peculiar beauties of his style. 
It was a common practice for him in the case 
of drapery studies to employ two pencils, a 
very soft and a very hard one, upon a rougher 
paper, the hard pencil for the lighter tones. 
By this means he obtained two different 
qualities of texture, with the happiest result. 
During the latter years of his life Burne- 
Jones employed paper of various fanciful tints 
(possibly, let us suggest, with the idea of 
making his drawings more attractive to 
buyers), and even heightened the lights with 
gold, after the manner of the earlier painters. 
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A comprehensive study eC 
ings is an educatiba in h 
reveal by what slow and 
great picture is built up: iPMi' 
pressions, which are merdy 
most exhaustive study of 
portant detail, which often reveals 
artist's mind than the completed 
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IL ZOCCONE 
(By Donawllo) 






CHAPTER XIV 

EXAMPLES FROM PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 

OF the illustrations in this work not hitherto The work of 
mentioned, the figure of - II Zuccone "by ^^~**^ 
Donatello is by far the most remarkable. It 
was one of the figures designed and executed 
for Giotto's Campanile at Florence, s^nd really 
represents King David — Zuccone being a 
nickname referring to the bald pate of the 
figure. 

Vasari says : */ The latter (Zuccone) is con- 
sidered the most extraordinary and most 
beautiful work ever produced by Donatello, 
who, when he intended to affirm^ thing which 
should preclude all doubt, would say : * By 
the faith that I place in my Zuccone.*" 

There are some men who, by the loftiness 

of their ideas and aims and their power of 

giving expression to them, place themselves 

above criticism. Donatello is one of these. 

We cannot venture to criticise the work of 

so great an artist; our business must be to 

accept. " Let none presume to measure the 
III 
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Mantegna 



irregularities of Michael Angdo 
by village scales."^ We can only' 
ever, that this figure of Zuccone 
to, and is in direct defiance of, e^ 
drapery as enunciated by almost ei 
from the very earliest times. It 
seemed to us that the work of 
modem sculptor Rodin is directly ii 
and to some extent founded on» 
and especially this figure of Zuci 
to suggest the work of Rodin. 
TTbcwocfcof In force, intensity of passion, and 
austerity, and even harshness of 
tegna claims some degree of kii 
the great Florentine artist just rel 
Mantegna's style was, however, fofin^ 
a study of the antique, the principles 
of which was instilled into him earl^ 
school of Squarcione, who wa^ a 
and whose pupil he was. It rei 
influence with him throughout his 
time when he parted with his 
** Faustina," which Isabella D'Este 
coveted and at the last obtained. "^ 
Mantegna's drapery always betral 
classic influence, tempered, however, 
innate individuality which no outside it 
could entirely overcome. Mantegna 

^ Emerson. ** Representative Men." 
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MADONNA AND CHILD 

(By Muitegiu) 
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STUDY FOR A KNEELING FIGURE 
(By Leonardo da Vinci) 
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content to allow the impressions which he 
received from the antique to entirely dominate 
him. There is in his work a spirit of un- 
flinching realism which is native to him and 
foreign to the antique. The example here 
given of the seated Virgin and Child is a noble 
composition, forcible and convincing to the 
last degree, but owing to the limitations of 
the method employed (engraving) can scarcely 
be said to convey so complete an impression ; 
or, rather, let us say, it conveys a different im- 
pression from that of his painting, which is 
highly modelled and complete in its expres- 
sion of the subtle variations of light and 
shade. 

We have in England the best possible 
opportunities for the study of this great master, 
as this country is fortunate in the possession of 
some of his finest works. The picture of the 
** Triumph of Scipio" is only one of several 
fine examples of Mantegna in the National 
Gallery. The noble series of paintings at 
Hampton Court, however, loses something of 
its educational value by being some distance 
from a great educational centre, and also, we 
may add, from being hung in a gallery which 
is ill adapted to purposes of study. 

The study for a kneeling figure by Leonardo Leonardo da 
da Vinci, from the Royal collection at Windsor, "*^ 
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LucadeUa 
Robbia 
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is one of the most perlbiai 
master in existence. The 
tinuous, and replete widi 
grace. \ / m 

Of Leonardo's fascinatti^ 
the great and lasting influence 
cised, there is nothing new 
suffices to say that he remakii^ 
master of pure draughtsmanshif^ 
lived — of draughtsmanship, that: I 
from actual knowledge of.hb 
is a beauty of draughtsmanship 
speak of style and manner in 
apart from the thing depicted, 
sessed this to a greater degree tfai^i^ 
contemporaries, and certainly than^« 
successors. 

The panel of Singing Angels from 
cantoria by Luca della Robbia, which,' 
in the Duomo at Florence and /is 
Bargello, Is one of the most inte 
tions of this work so far as drapery is! i 
A complete cast of this work as it la] 
its original position at Florence is vttt 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The group of Kneeling Angels by 
Gozzoli is a charming example of tii 
interesting master. The drapery of th^^ 
portion of the figures is treated in an 
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I'ORTION OF THE SINGING GALLERY 
(By Liica deLLi Rebbia) 
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EXAMPLES FROM PAINTING, ETC. 115 

able manner, and the figure asserts itself, for 

the subject, sufficiently. The drapery of kneel- | 

ing figures is exceedingly difficult to treat, as 

when the figure is made to assert itself, the folds 

of the drapery are generally scanty. Benozzo 

has overcome this difficulty by making the 

folds hang loosely, and the effect is extremely 

decorative. Benozzo's chief works are in the 

Riccardi Chapel at Florence, from which this 

illustration is taken, and the Campo Santo at 

Pisa. » 

The charming group of Angels from theGaudenrio 
cupola of Santa Maria dei Miracoli at Saronno, *"^*" 
by Gaudenzio Ferrari is an example of an 
artist far too little known in this country, and, 
possibly also, elsewhere. The present writer 
has long been an ardent worshipper at the 
shrine of this delightful artist. It is indeed 
surprising that the work of an artist of the 
calibre of Gaudenzio should so long remain 
unheeded. Vasari dismisses him in a couple 
of paragraphs, and this is somewhat surprising 
considering that Vasari's sympathies lay with 
the men of the later schools. It is curious to 
notice how reputations change in art. From 
the pages of Vasari one would gather that 
Botticelli was a fourth or fifth rate artist. 

The value of Vasari's book lies, and always 
will lie, in the fact that he knew personally 
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most of the men whoioi liei 
book is an echo of the tln^* 
flavour of the times in whk^J 
himself was a decadent of jtlije 
own work is comparatively 

Gaudenzio Ferrari is, unfdi 
isolated instance of sterling 
neglected. The list is a 
men who have lived and wori 
stances their lives through, iilifi 
with a little more boldness, and 
more penetration than the rest, 
and draws attention to qualities ;1 
never to have remained obscure^ >! ■^: 
appearance of a little book oni ^1|Ih^. 
Gaudenzio, by Miss Ethel Hals^^^ll 
less do something to remove thk} 
far as Gaudenzio is concerned, 
be expected to take his natural ; 
long list of illustrious names whi^ 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ti 
history of art. 

The remarkable veiled figure of ^(M 
from the Church of San Severo at 
given at the suggestion of Sir Edward 
who remarked with some humour: *Mt 
tended as a representation of modesty ; a 
immodest figure could scarcely be imag^; 
Its power, however, is undeniable. 
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DETAIL OF FRESCOES OF ANGELS IN THE CUPOLA 

(By Gaudenzio F.^rrari) 
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presentation of the figure, and especially the 
features, beneath a more or less transparent 
veil is a favourite moitf with Italian, and more 
particulary modem Italian, sculptors. A figure 
of a " Veiled Model " by Tantardini was shown 
in London some twenty-five years ago. It 
was a figure possessing som6 grace, and show- 
ing considerable skill in the manipulation of 
the light, gauzy folds, but with nothing of the 
force and power of the figure in this illustration. 

The little statuettes of Mourning Monks 
from the Church of the Chartreuse at Dijon 
are quite the most admirable examples of the 
treatment of drapery of a graver and simpler 
kind. There are in all about a dozen or four- 
teen, and casts are to be seen in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum at South Kensington. 
The four given in the illustration are the best. 
Cantoni has cast and ** published" two of 
them, and these two are gradually finding their 
way into the various schools. It is to be hoped 
that he will see his way to do more. 

The work of Albert Moore is well known 
from the many reproductions of it which have 
been made during the last thirty years. It 
was founded, as was the work pf Mantegna, 
upon a careful study of the antique, but here 
the resemblance ceases. No two men could 
possibly be more unlike, and no further com- 
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parison could by any.pc»«t^lUt|fr 
Albeit Moore approached the 
totally different standpoint to 
Lombard painter. He studied: 
and more naturalistic draperies 
familiar with in the group of 
Fates " in the Elgin Coi 

Moore's work possesses a gnils&r 
peculiarly its own. The study 
pages is a charming example o{ 
slighter studies, and, while it 
high degree the flavour of antiqill| 
could not have been produced ai 
epoch than the present. 

Anything like a complete co 
the various works in which draperj^ 
treated successfully, or even of the 
produ@ii>l}iem, is manifestly im 
and the difficulty has been to make; 
selection from an immense mass 
It should also be pointed out that 
tions from the great masters given ill; 
are given not only as admirable e 
the treatment of drapery but als^: 
trating some particular fact or pri 
nected with the subject. 

To conclude what must necessaril 
very incomplete survey, and as a last 
one were asked to particularise the 
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whose drapery iis most worthy of study, one 
would say, for simplicity and purity of style, 
Fra Angelico ; for beauty of draughtsmanship 
and easy grace in the continuity of the folds, 
Leonardo ; for strength and grip of the con- 
struction of the individual folds, and richness 
of decorative effect, Diirer. 
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F*S*A« Widi oO PhotiQipKW 
Two vols. SmiD 4tOb auw 

A HISTORY OF RBNAISSAIKX 
(A.D. i«oo-i8oo). ^r SaootftW 
lUiistnidoiis dimwn bf Uie AmUmi^ n^j 
and old Prints and Dmwinfes. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF RENi 
ENGLAND (1500-1800). Bf 
134 lUnstiadoos. PosI 8^0. 71. €A 

A HISTORY OF GOTHIC ART IN 
With 340 lUtutratioDs mostly dimwn laf 
31 J. 6a. net. 

ANDREA PALLADIO: His Life and WoRIL 
A.R.I.B.A. With 52 lUustratioos. Inn 

THE BOOK OF SUN-DIALS. 
Alfred Gatty. Revised and 
Eleanor Lloyd. With chapters cm 
F.S.A., and on Dial Constructioo, by WlGlUil.| 
Edition. With 200 Illustrations. Impeikl ivki': 
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In 5 vols., 2is. net each ; or in half moroooQiy }l£^ 

BRYAN'S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS AND * 

Edition, revised and enlarged under the 

SON, Litt.D. With about 450 Illustrations.' y-,- 

In this new edition upwards of 500 new bio^apbies are added 
who have died since the issue of the last edition in xS&f-SQ. If' 
have also been rewritten, and upwards of 3000 correctiom and ' 
attributions, etc, rendered necessary b^ the researdies of the lut 
introduced. There are also about 450 illustrations, inclndiiig 40 pli 

CONCISE HISTORY OF PAINTING. By Mrs 

New Edition, revised by Cosmo Monkhouse. 5j. 
DIDRON*S CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY. A " 

Art in the Middle Ages. Translated by E. J. 

completed, with additions, by Margaret Stokes. 

tions. 2 vols. los. 
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THE SAINTS IN ART. By Mrs Arthur Bell (N. D*^ 
Small 4to. With numerous Illustrations. 14^. net ea^i 

I. Lives and L^ends of the Evangelists, Apostl^ 

Saints. 
II. Lives and L^ends of the Fathers of the Churcii| 
mits, &c. 
. III. Lives and Legends of the English Bishops and Kll 
Monks, and other later Saints. 

HISTORY OF BRITISH COSTUME, from the Eariiest t^^i 
of the Eighteenth Century. By J. R. Planch^, 
With Index, and 400 Illustrations. 51. %} 

FAIRHOLT'S COSTUME IN ENGLAND. A Histoiy of 
End of the Eighteenth Century. Third Edition, nrmed^ ' 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. With above 700 Engravii^. 2 vois» 
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on Art and Architecture 

ANATOMICAL DIAGRAMS FOR THE USE OF ART STUDENTS. 
Ananeed with Analytical Notes and diawn ont by Jambs M, Dumlop» 
A.R.C. A., Glavow School of Art With Introductoiy Pre&ce fay Joan 
Clbland, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Anatomy in the 
University of Glaseow. With 71 Plates, containing i^ Subjecto, printed 
in three colours. Imperial 8vo. Second Edition, revised. 6f . net. 

LECTURES AND LESSONS ON ART. By the late F. W. Moomr, 
Instructor in Decorative Art at South Kensington Museum. With 
Diagrams. Eighth Edition. Demy 8vo. 4s, 6d, 

THE ANATOMY AND PHILOSOPHY OF EXPRESSION, AS CON- 
NECTED WITH THE FINE ARTS. By Sir Chakles Bbll, K.H. 
Seventh Edition, revised, with numerous Illustrations. 5j. 

LEONARDO DA VINCFS TREATISE ON PAINTING. Translated by 
J. F. RiGAUD, R.A. New Edition, revised, with numerous Plates, o. 

FLAXMAN'S LECTURES ON SCULPTURE. As delivered before die 
President and Members of the Royal Academy. With Portrait and 53 
Plates. 6s, 

Ex-Libris Series 

Edited by GLEESON WHITE 

ENGLISH BOOK-PLATES, Ancient and Modern. By Egbrton 
Castle, M. A. , F. S. A. With 203 Illustrations. Third Edition. Imperial 
i6mo. los, 6d. net. 

FRENCH BOOK-PLATES. By Walter Hamilton, F.R.H.S., F.R.G.S. 
New Edition. With iSo Illustrations. Imperial i6mo. &r. 6d, net. 

GERMAN BOOK-PLATES. By Count zu Leiningen-Westerburg. 
Translated by G. R. Dennis. With 250 Illustrations. Imperial i6mo. 
12s. dd, net. 

AMERICAN BOOK-PLATES. By Charles Dexter Allen. With 177 
Illustrations, including 9 Copperplates. Imperial i6mo. I2x. 6d. net. 

DECORATIVE HERALDRY. A Practical Handbook of its artistic treat- 
ment, with a Primer of Heraldry. By G. W. Eve. With 202 Illustra- 
tions. Imperial i6mo. los. 6d. net. 

THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. Reproduced in 79 Halftone Plates from 
photographs of the work originally taken for the Department of Science 
and Art. With a Historical Description and Commentary by Frank 

^ Rede Fowke, of that Department. Imperial i6mo. ioj. 6d, net. 

Practical Designing Series 

PRACTICAL DESIGNING. A Handbook on the preparation of Working 
Drawings for Carpets, Woven Fabrics, Metal Work, Wall Papers, Stained 
Glass, etc. , showing the technical method of preparing designs for the 
manufacturer. Freely Illustrated. Edited by Gleeson White. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. $s. 

ALPHABETS. A Handbook of Lettering, conipiled for the use of Artists, 
Designers, Handicraftsmen, and Students. By Edward F. Strange. 
With 200 Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 5x. 

MODERN ILLUSTRATION : Its Methods and Present Condition. 
By Joseph Pennell. With 171 Illustrations. Student's Edition, 
Crown Svo. yx. 6d, 
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POEMS BY PERCY BYSSHB 8H 
bv RoHttT Ann mo BVLL. WidiMi 
]UijnoR9M.A. PonSvow 74; M 

POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. lOwmalrfiiii 
Bill. With in Inttodacdon bv 
Thlfd Edidoo. P6fl 8«o. 71. M 

POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 

Shaw, ^th an Intfodvctioii bf tUKXUam 
Second Edidoo. Pbtt 8vq. 7x. M 

ENGLISH LYRICS, from Spbnsbr to MiLTOM. 
bf R. Annino Bbll. With an In tro dwctf o ib 

• MINOR POEMS BY JOHN MILTON. 
Alfrbd Ga&th Jonbs. Post 8vo. 6r. 

THE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 

W. Hbath Robinson. With an lotrodaetlott 
Post Svo. 61, 

Handbooks of the Great Ci 



\¥ 



Imperial i6mo, with numerous lUustimtioiii. ■'§$i- 

THE PAVEMENT MASTERS OF SIENA. % 
CusT, M.A. 

PETER VISCHER. By Cecil Hbadlam. • ^ 

THE IVORY WORKERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
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Bell's Miniature Series of Pit 



Pott 8vo, cloth, with 8 Illustrations, is, net each ; or m 

Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 



ALMA TADEMA. 

ROSA BONHEUR. 

BURNE-JONES. 

CONSTABLE. 

CORREGGIO. 

FRA ANGEUCO. 

GAINSBOROUGH. 

GREUZE. 

HOGARTH. 



Now Ready 

HOLBEIN. 

HOLMAN HUNT. 

LANDSEER. 

LEIGHTON. 

MICHELANGELO. 

MILLAIS. 

MILLET. 

MURILLO. 
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Bell's Handbooks 

OF THB 

GREAT MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
Edited by G. C. Wiluamsom, littD. 

POST 8vo. ^^th 40 lUmtnitioiis and a PhotograTore Pfonttflpleoe 

PRICE Si. NET each 

The foUewif^ Voiumes have been issited 

BOTTICELLI. By A. Strbbtbr. 

BRUNBLLESCHI. By Lbadbr Scott. 

CORREGIO. By Sblwvn Brintom, M.A. 

CRIVBLLI. By G. McNbil Rushforth, M.A. 

DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchbsa Burlamacchi. 

ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guimnbss. 

PONATELLO. By Hopb Rba. 

GERARD DOU. By W. Martin, Ph.D. 

GAUDENZIO FERRARI. By Ethbl Halsbv. 

FRANCIA. By Gborgb C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

GIORGIONE. By Hbrbbrt Cook, M.A. 

GIOTTO. By F. Mason Pbrkins. 

FRANS HALS. By Gbrald S. Davibs, M.A. 

LUINI. By Gborgb C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

MANTEGNA. By Maud Cruttwbll. 

MEMLINC. By W. H. Jambs Wbalb. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gowbr, M.A., 

F.S.A. 
PERUGINO. By G. C Williamson, Litt.D. 
PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 
PINTORICCHIO. By E. March Phillipps. 
RAPHAEL. By H. Strachbv. 
REMBRANDT. By Malcolm Bell. 
LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Maud Cruttwbll. 
SODOMA. By the Contbssa Lorenzo Priuli-Bon. 
TINTORETTO. By J. B. Stouohton Holborn, M.A. 
VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Edward M'Curdy, M.A. 
WATTEAU. By Edgcumbe Stalby, B.A. 
WILKIE. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gowbr, M.A., F.S.A. 

Others tofoilaw 
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G4ifTtU0EV. % wamm W|i will's 

aUUUtinJt. Or C Xnio iBunr. 
CHX8TBR. Qf CifA«j» RiAtT* / - > .^>^ 
CHICHSSTBIU 1^ B. C CoMJiirtii^ Jbftj 
DURHAM. Or J. S. BvoikTS. -:-t^$ 

ELY. Or tlM Rbv. W. i>. SwBmiiG, M .A^ K^i^ 
BXETER. Bf Pmmct Addlbwaw, BJL ' -; ^h^MI 
GLOUCESTER.. By H. J. L. J. MAMi, l|,A.,, ' ^^^ 
HEREFORD. By A. Hugh Fismtt, A.R.B. ' ^ y-^ 
LICHFIELD. By A. a CurroM. ' ^^v^^^ 

LINCOLN. By A. F. XIbmdiiick, RA. ^r 

MANCHESTER. By tlw Rsv. T. Pwtiuiit, M.A. ^ [ 
NORWICH. By C H. B. QvBJfNSLL. f;^ 

OXFORD. By the Rsv. Pbrcy DsAMunt, M:.A. ' ''^ 
. PETERBOROUGH. By tke Rsv. W. D. S«»R9M|lii ' 
RIPON. By Cbcil Hallbtt, B.A. "V^ 

ROCHESTER. By G. H. Palmbk, B.A. . ' '^ 

ST ALBANS. By the Rb¥. T. Pbskins, mIa. )M 

ST DAVID'S. By Phiup RoBSON, A.R.LBJL rvr|/' 

ST PATRICK'S, DUBLIN. By the Rbv. J. H. Bttnii^J 
ST PAUL'S. By the Rbv. Arthuk Dimock, M.A. 
SALISBURY. By Glsbson Whitb. 
SOUTHWELL. By the Rbv. Arthur Dmocx, M.A. 
WELLS. By the Rbv. Pbrcv Dbarmbr, M.A. 
WINCHESTER. By P. W. Sbrgbant. 
WORCESTER. By E. F. Strangb. 
' YORK. By A. Clutton-Brock. 













Uniform with the above Series, is. 6d, «i#; 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itinerary and DeMripti(H(; 
by Jambs G. Gilchrist, A.M., M.D. Revised and 
Introduction on Cathedral Architecture by Rbv. T. Pb! 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Charlbs Hiatt. ":, 

BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Charlbs Hiatt. rJi' 

ST MARTIN'S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. ByCANOH 

WIMBORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORf ; y 
Rbv. T. Pbrkins, M.A. 

TEWKESBURY ABBEY and DEERHURST. By H. Jw 
Mass^, M.A. 

BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and BRAD! 

AVON CHURCH. By the Rbv. T. Pbrkins, M.A. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. By Harold. Bakbr. 

Bell's Handbooks to Continental CM) 

Profusely Illustrated, Crown S90, cloth, 2S. 6d. f^l 

CHARTRES. By H. J. L. J. Massb, M.A. 
ROUEN. By the Rbv. T. Pbrkins, M.A. 
AMIENS. By the Rbv. T. Pbrkins, M.A. 
PARIS (NOTRE-DAME). By Charlbs Hiatt. 
MONT ST MICHEL. By H. J. L. J. Mass^ BLA. 
BAYEUX. By the Rbv. R. S. Mylnb. 
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-LONDON: GEORGE BELL & 

^f PORTUGAL STREET, LINCOLN'S INK V| 
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